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Castings Speed Handling of 


Iron and Steel 
VER since man began building on 
a large scale, he has been con- 
fronted with the material handling 
problem. When Cheops, the ancient 
Egyptian king, decided to build the 
largest of the pyramids as a monu- 
ment to himself, he placed 100,000 
men at work building a causeway 3000 
feet long from the quarry to the pro- 
posed structure. After 10 years of 
— ' 


at 


Courtesy Ohio Electric & Controller Co. 
Lifting Magnets, Made Chiefly of Castings, Are Employed 


Extensively in Handling Ferrous Materials 
hard labor, the causeway was finished 
and then the same number of men 
began the construction of the pyramid, 
20 years being required to finish the 
job. Similarly, thousands of men were 
needed to build the fine Roman aque- 
ducts and other works. Labor was 
cheap in those early days, in fact most 
of the work was done by slaves. How- 
ever, as civilization progressed, man’s 
wants increased and he demanded 
higher wages. Machinery was devel- 
oped as needs grew, until today, in the 
midst of the great era of machinery, 
‘quipment has been developed to ac- 
‘omplish much of the handling and car- 
rying work. Of the many types of 
equipment employed by industry, the 
ifting magnet is used extensively in 
noving iron and steel both in the raw 
nd finished state. That equipment is of 
pecial interest to the foundry industry, 
since, not only is it used to handle 
materials in and about the shop, but 
the bulk of parts from which the 
init is built, are castings. 


Find Where Castings Can Be Sold. 
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[XS the heart ot Chicago's 

Business Section Will Be 
Found Some of the Most 
Interesting of Modern Archi BUCKINGHA M 

Fountain Is 
But a Short Wall 
From the Head 


quarters Hotel 


tectural Ty pes 


ANY unusual features will characterize the 
forthcoming Chicago convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s association scheduled for April 8-11, 
1929. For the first time in a number of years all of 
the activities of the convention will be housed under 
one roof. The spacious meeting rooms of the Hotel 
Stevens, the world’s largest hotel, will provide facilities 
for technical sessions, round table discussions, shop 
operation courses and committee meetings. Along the 
halls and corridors will be found the exhibition of those 
committee activities of the association that lend them 
selves to this type of display. An unusual type of show 
of machinery, equipment and supplies will be offered 
under entirely new conditions. The Hotel Stevens 
possesses an extensive exhibition hall on the ground 
floor, directly accessible from the lobby floor. Here 
will be found an assembly of exhibits typifying practi 
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.HICAGO’S 
Outer Drive 
ives a Panorama 
Lake Front 


Buildings 


cally every feature of foundry design, mechanical op- 
eration and materials employed. 

The technical sessions for the 1929 convention 
promise unusual interest. The type of papers selected 
will be of value to all identified with the foundry indus- 
try. The executive, the metallurgist, the engineer and 
the operating man all will find material of informative 
and educational value. Further, every branch of cast- 
ings manufacture will be represented. Sessions on gray 
iron, steel, malleable and nonferrous practice will cover 
the entire range of these main divisions of the industry. 

Questions of personnel also will have important 

msideration. A symposium on foreman training will 
be led by executives who have wide experience in train- 
ing work and in planning special courses for beginners. 
Among these men are A. B. Peirce, director of Indus- 
trial Education, National Metal Trades association, M. 
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\{ ICHIGAN Boulevard, 
the City’s Most Beauti 


ful Street, Passes the Door 


of the Convention Hotel 











of education, 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Mass., and G. A. McGarvey, agent, 
industrial education, federal board for 
vocational education, Washington. Sup- 
plementing and supporting the inform- 
ative material on apprentice training, 
R. E. Kennedy, technical secretary of 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion, with members of individual com- 
mittees has assembled patterns and 
castings made by apprentices from 
approximately 50 different foundries. 


H. Mellon, supervisor 


Two Meetings on Sand 


OUNDRY sands has proved a 

topic of absorbing interest during 
the past several years. Accordingly, 
two meetings will be devoted to this 
important subject. The first session 
will cover fundamentals of installing 
sand control methods supported by 
the opinions of men who have had 
practical experience. This meeting 
will be followed by a dinner after 
which the second session will feature 
reports of committees and discussions 
on sand handling and conditioning 
equipment. 

Nonferrous foundry practice will be 
covered in two sessions. A round 
table luncheon meeting on _ brass, 
bronze and aluminum shop problems 
will be followed by a technical ses- 
sion devoted to nonferrous metal- 
lurgy and shop practice. Two papers 
on melting furnaces for nonferrous 
foundries will feature the latter ses- 
sion. 

Shop operation courses inaugurated 
at the annual convention in Phila- 
delphia last year proved both pop- 
ular and valuable to those in attend- 
ance. Accordingly, a four period shop 
operation course on steel castings has 
been arranged. The subjects covered 


will include pouring practice, sand 
control, coreroom practice and heat 
treatment. Experts in each field will 


lead these discussions and those in 
attendance will be invited to ask 
questions and to contribute to the 
discussion. The technical papers and 
reports on alloy cast steels, grinding 
practice and specifications will be pre- 
sented at the technical session. A 
round table luncheon meeting 
has been arranged for steel foundry- 
men. This is the first time such a 
type of meeting has been held by a 
steel foundry group and much benefit 
should accrue from the unhampered 
interchange of opinion which develops. 


also 


One of the best programs ever pro- 
vided for malleable foundrymen has 
been scheduled for the Chicago con- 
vention. Among the subjects covered 


by three important papers are “Con- 
trolling Atmosphere in Malleable An- 
nealling Ovens,” “The White Fracture 
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Malleable” and “Investigations on 
Shrinkage.” Sand control methods of 
particular value to the malleable 
foundry also will have attention at 
that session. 

Many important papers on gray 
iron foundry practice are prepared 


for this convention. 


One by A. L. 





Convention Timetable 


Monday, April 8 
l a.m. Exhibits open 
P istration 
1.00 p.m Committee Meetings 
2:30 p .. Annual Business Meeting 


4°") p.m. Gray Iron and Steel Shop Oper- 
ation Courses 
Annual Exhibitors’. Di 


t x ner 


Dinner Engineeriyy .au Shop 
‘ Instructo 
9:' ¢ aan 
10 a.m, Foun 
S *hy * 
, rlast Furnace Opera- 
, ‘ig Iron and Castings 
12, p-m sable Luncheon and 
M on Nonferrous Foundry 
( « Methods 
Round Table Luncheon and 


Meeting on Steel Founding 


. General Foundry Practice and 


to 
s 
3 


Management 

Fundamentals of Sand Control 
(The Gray Iron and Steel Shop 
scheduled 


be com- 


4:00 p.m. 


Operation Courses 
for this time will 
bined with this meeting.) 

. Dinner Gathering of Those In- 

terested in Sand Control 

Sand Control 


oe 
3 


7:30 p.m. 


s 


Wednesday, April 10 
Exhibits Open 
Nonferrous Foundry Practice 
Iron Foundry Practice 
Materials Handling 

. Round Table Luncheon 
Meeting on Nonferrous 


9:00 a.m. 
10:00 a.m. 


and 
Shop 
Practice 
Training 
Steel 


2:00 p.m. Foreman 


1:00 p.m. Gray Iron and Foundry 
Shop Operation Courses 
Banquet 


700 p.m. Annual 


Thursday, 
Exhibits 
Malleable 
Apprentice Training 

. Round Table Luncheon 
Meeting on  Malleable 
Practice 


April 11 
9:00 a.m Open 
10:00 a.m Iron 

and 
Iron 
Foundry 
High Test Cast 
4:00 p.m. Gray Iron and Steel Shop Oper- 


2:00 p.m Iron 


ation Courses 











3oegehold, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit, will deal with the live prob- 
lem of “How Casting Quality Is Af- 
fected by Blast Furnace Practice.” 
High-test cast iron developments both 
in this and abroad will pass 
in review at a 
scheduled for the final day of the con- 
vention. 

In addition to the foundry 
operation course previously mentioned, 
the cupola similar 


country 


Symposium meeting 


steel 


operation course 











to that held in Philadelphia undoubt 
edly will attract great interest. 

Special plans have been made for 
making convention week pleasant for 
the ladies who are in attendance. A 
hostess has been engaged by _ the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
who will supervise details of the va- 
rious social features planned. Op- 
portunity will be given for sightsee 
ing in personally conducted parties, 
.or shopping and for the many pleas- 
ant informal gatherings which mark 
the annual convention of the Ameri 
en Foundrymen’s association. 
the world’s leading 
t.,indry center. Accordingly, the op 
portunities for plant visitation are 
unusual. A great number of Chicago 
foundries, ranging from those mak- 
ing general jobbing work to the high- 
ly specialized foundries which will be 
found in this vicinity, have arranged 
to hold open house. Local committees, 
co-operating with the officials of the 
association, will be available to give 
full information regarding routes and 
hours for these plant visitations. 

The exhibitors’ dinner which is 
scheduled for Monday night, April 
8, is sponsored jointly by the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association and the 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
association. This annual gathering of 
manufacturers of equipment and sup 
plies always is marked by a spirit 
of enthusiasm and good fellowship. 

On the same evening a dinner has 
been arranged for foundry instruc 
tors. On this occasion those identi- 
fied with foundry education either 
through the established and 
universities or the various apprentice 
training organizations of the country 
will be in attendance. 

The annual banquet which will be 
held Wednesday evening marks the 
high point of the week’s entertainment 
features. A speaker of national prom- 
inence will address the members and 
guests who are present. The presen- 
tation of the Joseph S. Seaman medal 
awarded to the late Jesse L. Jones 
for distinguished service in the de 
velopment of nonferrous casting prac 


Chicago is 


schools 


tice has been announced for this meet- 


ing. This medal will be presented t 
one of the members of Mr. Jones’ 
family. 


Hold Business 
e 

Rais annual business meeting wil! 
be held Monday at 2 p. m. to be 
followed by the first 
steel foundry and the gray iron found 
ry shop operation courses which wi 
continue at 4 o’clock on each of th: 
following days of the conventior 


Monday morning has been set asid 
for 


Meeting 


session of th: 


committee 


meetings of various 
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Schedule of Papers and Discussion 


Monday, April 8 
2:00 p.m, 


Annual Business Meeting—-Chairman: S. 7. Johnston, President of 


the A. F. A : 
4:00 p.m. 


First Session: Stee] Foundry Shop t,erations Course. 
Subject—Pouring Practice—Chairman: C. H. Ring, Electric 
Steel Founders Research Group. Chicago. 
First Session: Gray Iron Foundr’ Shop Operation Course. 
Subject—Cupola Control—Chairman: J. T. MacKenzie, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Tuesday, Ay il 9 
10:00 a.n 


Founpry Costs—Chairman: A! 
ries Corp., Moline, Ill. 
Practical Aspects of the Value of Foundry Cost VYerhods, by 

E. T. Runge, Cleveland. . 

Steet Founpinc—Chairman: S. W. Utley, Detroit «_. ' 

Co., Detroit. 

Alloy Cast Steele, by H. A. Mason, Gould Coup! 
pew, N. Y. 

Efficient Steel Casting Grinding, by F. A. Loren 
American Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 

Report of Investigation of Effects of Phosphorus an. 
phur in Steel, by R. A. Bull, Electric Steel Founder: 
search Group, Chicago. 

Report of Committee on Steel Castings. 

Cast IRon Metatiturcy—Chairman: H. W. Gillett, 
States bureau of standards, Washington. 

Quality of Pig Iron and Cast Iron as Affected by Blast Fur- 
nace Practice, by A. L. Boegehold, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 


° 12:30 p.m. 


Round Table Luncheon and Meeting: Uniform Nonferrous Cost 
Methodse—Chairman: E. Hazen, Brass Foundry Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 
Round Table Luncheon Meeting: 
Chairman: R. J. Doty. 


Hageboeck, Frank Foynd- 


Casting 


United 


Steel Foundry Practice 


GENERAL FOUNDRY MANAGEMENT AND Practice—Chairman: Fred 

Erb. 

Use of Scrap in Gray Iron, Malleable, and Electric Steel 
Miztures, by E. K. Smith and F. B. Riggan, Stockham Pipe 
& Fittings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Core Oil Teating and Specifications, by V. A. Crosby, Stude- 
baker Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Safety and Sanitation in the Foundry, by F. H 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

Science Hand in Hand with Labor, (Annual exchange paper 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen), by Frank Hud- 


son, Glenfield and Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock, Scotland. 


Elam, 


4:00 p.m. 


Session: Steel Iron Foundry Shop Operation 

Course. 

Subject—Sand Control Fundamentals 

Sand Control in a Malleable Foundry, by W. Ranis, 
Malleable Iron Co., Moline, IIl. 

Sand Control in Gray Iron Foundries, by R. F. Harrington, 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 

Reduction of Scrap, by E. W. Smith, Crane Co., Chicago. 

Sand Control in a Steel Foundry, by H. A. Mason, Gould 
Coupler Co., Depew, N. Y. 


Second and Gray 
Chairman: R. A. Bull. 
Union 


6:00 p.m. 


Dinner Meeting: For those interested in sand control. 


7:30 p.m. 


Sanp Contro.—Practice and Research Developments-—Chairman : 

R. A. Bull. 

Review of Sand Handling Installation Problems. 

Report of Committee on Molding Sand Research. 

Sound Castings, by R. W. Kurtz, Jas. B. Clow and Sons, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio. 

Some Experiments in Sand Control, by E. F. Wilson, Jeffer- 
son-Union Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

The Refractoriness of Foundry Sands, by J. F. McMahon, 
Mines Branch, Dept. of Mines, Ottawa, Canada. 


Wednesday, April 10 


10:00 a.m. 

Founpry Practice—Chairman: G. H. 

Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 

Some Practical Problems in the Brass Foundry, 
Roast, National Bronze Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 
ada. 

An Onen-Flame Hearth-Type Furnace for Melting Aluminum 
and Its Alloys, by R. J. Anderson, G. E. Hughes, and 
M. B. Anderson, Fairmont Mfe. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Electric Are Furnaces in General Jobbing Brass Foundry, 
by J. B. Meier, F. & H. Foundry Co., Newark, N. J. 

Revort of Chairman of Division of Nonferrous Foundry 
Practice. 


Clamer, 


by H. J. 


Can- 


(a) NoONFERROUS 


(b) Iron FounpinG Practice—Chairman: R. F. Harrington, metal- 
lurgist, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston 
A Study of 26-Inch Cupola Operation, by F. B. 
national Nickel Co., New York. 
An Analysis of 54-Inch Cupola Performance, by E. E. Mar 
backer, Whiting Corp., Pittsburgh. 

Investigation of Causes of Defective Castings for Enameling 
Ware, by C. J. Scullin, Tucker-Scullin Inc., St. Louis 
Report of Chairman of Division of Gray Iron Foundry 

Practice. 
M MALS HANDLING 


tend. 


dling, by R. J. 


Coyle, Inter- 


Chairman: D. M. Avey, Tue Founpry, 


4 

Mew Link-Belt Co., Phila- 
delp 

Materials Handling in the 


delphia. 


Heisserman, 


Foundry, by A. Walton, Phila- 


12:30 p.m. 


Round Jable I incheon and Meeting: Nonferrous Shop Practice 
Char” +8: W. Bolton, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 


2:00 p.m. 


Johnson, 
( Morris Co., Philadelphia. 
wssion of the symposium will be led by men promi- 
1 the foreman training movement. The object of 
-eting will be to show what has been accomplished 
adequate training is had in foundry organizations. 
Coleman, W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chi- 


ForEMAN % iING—A Symposium—Chairman: B. H. 


- 


eirce, director, department of industrial education, 
al Metal Trades association, Chicago. 
ellen, supervisor of education, General Electric Co., 
Lynn, Mass. 
G. A .cGarvey, agent, industrial education, federal board 
fk ocational education, Washington. 
A. Lynch, personnel director, Ohio Brass Co., Mans- 
fle % 
L. A Hartley, educational director, National Founders as- 
soc’ tion, Chicago. 


4:00 p.m. 


(a) Third Session: Stee. Founpry Suop Operation Course. 
Subject—Core Room Practice—Chairman, A. C. Jones, metal- 
lurgist, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
(b) Third Sessions: Gray Iron Founpry SuHop Operation Course 
Chairman: H. W. Dietert, U. S. Radiator Corp., Detroit. 


Thursday, April 11 
10:00 a.m. 


(a) MALLEABLE IRON FouNpry Practice-—Chairman: F. J. Lana- 

han. 

Controlling the Atmosphere in Malleable Annealing Ovene, 
by W. F. Graham, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Practical Aspects of White Fracture Malleable Iron, by 
Duncan Forbes, Rockford-Northwestern Malleable Corp., 
Rockford, Il. 

Shrinkage in Malleable Iron Castings, by H. A. Schwartz, 
National Malleable and Steel Casting Co., Cleveland. 

Report of Representative on Committee Advisory to bureau 
of standards, by J. B. Deisher, Rochester, N. Y. 

Report of Chairman of Division of Malleable Iron Foundry 
Practice. 

(b) APPRENTICE TRAINING—Chairman: L. A. Hartley. 

Report of Committee on Training of Apprentices. 

Why We Train Apprentices, by J. Davies, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Discussion—-Led by A. E. Harrison, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee. 

How We Train Apprentices, by A. M. Cornell, 
Mulliken Co., Chicago. 

Discussion—Led by C. D. Carey, American Steel 
Verona, Pa. 


Pettibone- 
Foundries, 


4:00 p.m. 


(a) Round Table Luncheon and Meeting: Malleable Iron Foundry 
Practice—Chairman: Scott Mackay, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. 
2:00 p. m. 


Hicu Test Cast Iron. A Symposium. Chairman: H. F. Moore, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
European Developments: 
Dr. E. E. Marbaker, 
search, Pittsburgh. 
Dr. Fritz Meyer, National Radiator Corp., Johnstown, Pa. 
American Developments: 
F. B. Coyle, International Nickel Co., New York. 
R. S. McCaffery, department of metallurgy, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
R. S. MacPherran, Allis-Chalmers 
Wis. 
H. Bornstein, Deere & Co., 
O. Smalley, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4:00 p. m. 
(a) Fourth Session: Gray Iron Foundry Shop Operation Course. 
Subject—Cupola Melting Operation—Chairman: 
C. J. Scullin. 
(b) Fourth Session: Steel Foundry Shop Operation Course. 
Subject—Heat Treatment of Steel Castings—Chairman: 
Howe Hall, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 
Bridge, N. J 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 


Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


Moline, Ill 


Control 


John 
High 
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C. E. Hoyt, Executive Secretary and Treasurer, Manages Association’s Business Affairs 


HERE would the 

American foundry in 
dustry stand today had it 
not been for the establish- 
ment of the American Found- 
rymen’s association at Philadelphia in May, 
1896? Would castings manufacture occupy its 
present high plane of efficiency had not the 
American Foundrymen’s association contributed 
in such marked degree to advancing thought 


along scientific, technical, practical and mechani- 
cal lines? 

Perhaps, it might be suggested, if this useful 
organization had not been established, America’s 
wonderful genius for organization would have 
provided for the foundry industry some other 
medium for the compilation and dissemination of 
information. Destiny seems always to produce a 
Washington or a Lincoln to meet the political and 
economic needs of America. Perhaps that same 
agency that guides our governing functions con- 
ceived and inspired the organization, progress and 
accomplishments of the American Foundrymen’s 
association. 

It seems fitting that on this occasion, the 
Thirty-third annual convention and exhibition to 
be held in Chicago, the headquarters city of the 
A.F.A., that special attention should be given to 
the American Foundrymen’s association. Accord- 
ingly, this and a number of following pages in 
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ow the 2A. Cf. 1} 


THE FOUNDRY have been dedicated to a detailed 
study of the association, its plan, its work and 
its ambitions. 

This material has been compiled through the 
co-operative effort of the entire staff of THE 
FOUNDRY. For example, a man whose early train- 
ing was received on the molding floor, who was 
advanced to foremanship and attained a superin- 
tendent’s position has viewed the association from 
the standpoint of the practical man. A _ univer- 
sity trained man identified with various large or- 
ganizations as chemist and metallurgist presents 
the viewpoint of the technical and scientific ac- 
complishments. Another, an engineer by train- 
ing, has studied the progress along mechanical 
lines that may be attributed in a large measure 
to the American Foundrymen’s association. A 
man identified with the international movement 
from its inception prepared the comments on that 
activity. 

The association is 


American Foundrymen’s 


known to its members only through occasional 
contacts at conventions, by comment in the busi- 
ness press or through the Transactions or Bul- 
letins of the association. 


The foundryman who 
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R. E. Kennedy, Technical Secretary, Is Responsible for Convention and Committee Work 


erves the -Gndustry 


is not a member, perhaps is even less well in- 
formed as to what the association is and what it 
has meant to him in providing better methods 
for carrying on his daily business. Both the 
member and non-member, active foundrymen, op- 
erating men, executives or owners will do well to 
become better acquainted with the A.F.A. This 
acquaintanceship by no means should be remote. 
The man who profits most from the association is 
he who contributes most freely of his time and 
talent to furthering its work. 

Primarily, the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion is a technical organization devoted to the im- 
provement of the castings industry. It carries 
on such work as the compilation of cost systems, 
the study of apprenticeship and safety measures, 
the recommendation and adoption of standards of 
practice and such investigations and researches 
as may be fostered in the interest of technical 
advancement. Its membership includes foundry- 
men of all classes, educators, equipment and sup- 
ply manufacturers and the business and technical 
press. The co-operative efforts of all these com- 
onent classes are directed to furthering, for the 
vood of the industry, the aims previously stated. 
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The American 
men’s association 
common friend and champion 
of all American 
foundries. Its are 
offered freely to advance steel, malleable, gray-iron 
and nonferrous foundries alike and its record of ac- 
complishment contains many valuable contribu- 
tions to all of these classes. In this manner it differs 
from a trade association which primarily must 
act selfishly in the interest of the particular 
branch or division which it serves. However, 
the facilities of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation in promoting research along technical 
lines have been found invaluable aids to trade 
associations representing the different groups of 
the foundry industry. 

The non-member of the association may in- 
quire, “How does the American Foundrymen’s 
association carry on its work?” 

The association activities may be broadly di- 
vided as those relating to the technical phases 
such as the encouragement of papers presented 
at annual meetings and later made available 
through the Transactions, active committee work 
dealing with specific problems and the co-opera- 
tive activities carried on with other technical so- 
cieties. A study of the organization chart shown 
on page 268 gives a clear conception of the many 
ramifications of technical activities that are so han- 


Foundry 
is the one 


classes of 


services 
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An Efficient Office Staff Handles the Many Duties of Routine and Correspondence 


dled. This work is carried on under 
direction of C. E. Hoyt, executive sec- 
retary, with Robert E. Kennedy, tech- 
nical secretary, immediately in charge. 

The second major activity is the ar- 
rangement and managing of exhibi- 
tions of equipment, materials and sup- 
plies. the first few years of 
it’s history these exhibitions have been 
held each year with but few excep- 
tions. A large measure of the ad- 


Since 


vance made in mechanization 
credited directly to the 
held by the American Foundrymen’s 
association. The chronology of the 
association shown on following pages 
will give a comprehensive idea of the 
growth and development of the exhibi- 
tions. However, the great advance in 
foundry methods due in large part to 
this service feature of the A.F.A. can 
be understood and appreciated only by 


may be 
exhibitions 


a comparison of methods and equip 
rent prior to it’s conception and those 
which are the rule rather than the 
exception in the modern American 
foundry. 

The actual government of the asso 
ciation is vested in a board of 
tors consisting of fifteen men each of 
whom is elected for a period of three 

These directors, all of then 
(Concluded on Page 273) 
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A. F. A. Standing Committees 


Castings Promotion 


Chairman, C. E. Hoyt, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


B. H. Jonnson, Cresson-Morris Co., Philadelphia. 

R. D. Preps, Francis & Nygren Foundry Co., Chicago. 
C. S. ANDERSON, Belle City Malleable Iron Co., Racine, Wis 
D. M. Scott, Symington Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Haroip S. Fak, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 

W. H. Worrttow, Lebanon Steel Foundry Co., Lebanon, Pa. 
N. K. B. Patcn, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo. 

T. S. Ham™monpb, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 

A. F. JENSEN, Hanna Engineering Works, Chicago. 

W. J. Cuiurr, Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., Detroit. 

Werner G. Smitu, Werner G. Smith Co., Cleveland. 


Foundry Costs 


Chairman, A. E. HaGesoecx, Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, Ill. 
W. J. Corsert, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
W. J. Grepa, Liberty Foundry Co., Wauwatosa, Milwaukee. 
E. T. Runoe, 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
J. L. Wick, Jr., Falcon Bronze Co., Youngstown, O. 
Sub-Committee on Nonferrous Costs 
Chairman, J. L. Wick, Jn., Falcon Bronze Co., Youngstown, O. 
E. B. Hazen, Brass Foundry Co., Peoria, Ill. 
N. Curvvis, National Bearing Metals Corp., St. Louis. 
J. Drepricu, Blackhawk Foundry & Machine Co., Davenport, Ia. 
C. W. Koerrr, Edna Brass Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 


Training of Apprentices 


J. Freunp, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 
Pettibone-Mulliken Co., 4710 W. Division St., 


Chairman, C. 
G. E. Bercstrom, 
Chicago. 
C. B. ConNeuLey, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 
G, L. Corppacr, Pusey and Jones Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
J. GRENNAN, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
F. W. Kirsy, John Deere Spreader Works, East Moline, Il. 
JouHN H. PLoOEHN, French and Hecht, Inc., Davenport, Ia. 
G. P. Srncer, Sivyer Steel Castings Co., Milwaukee. 
Secretary, R. E. KENNEDY, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
Sub-Committee on Apprentice Contests 


Chairman, G. P. Sincer; G. E. Bercstrom; J. H. PLoeHn 


International Relations 


Cleveland. 
Canada. 


Cote Ester, Penton Publishing Co., 
Anthes Foundry, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 
Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 


Cheirman, H. 
L. ANTHES, 
G. H. CLAMER, 
V. Deport, Caxton House, Westminster, London. 


STan.ey G. Face, Jr., Stanley G. Flagg Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
V. E. Mrnicu, American Foundry Equipment Co., 366 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


S. W. Utiey, Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 


Program and Papers 


Chairman, Frep Ers, Erb-Joyce Foundry Co., Detroit. 
Vice-Chairman, D. M. Avey, Tue Founpry, Cleveland. 
Seeretary, a E. Kennepy. American Foundrymen’s 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sub-Committe e on Cast Tron 

J. F. Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

D. G. ANDERSON, Western Electric Co., Chicago. 

J. W. Botton, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
Sub-Committee 

W. J. Corsett, Fort Pitt Steel Castings Co., McKeesport, Pa 

F. J. STANLEY, Michigan Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 

C. D. Caxey, American Steel Foundries, Verona, Pa. 
Sub-Committee on Malleable Castings 

E. M. HANDLEY, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 

F. C. Rutz, Roc kford-Northwestern Malleable Corp., 
Sub-Committee on Nonferrous Castings 

H. M. Str. JoHNn, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit. 

R. R. CLarKe, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
Sub-Committee on Industrial Relations 

C. B. CONNELLEY, 
Sub-Committee on Training of Apprentices 

Cc. J. Freunp, Falk Corp., Milwaukee. 
Sub-Committee on Foundry Sands 

H. W. Dierert, U. S. Radiator Co., 

A. A. Gruss, Pasadena, Calif. 

E. W. Situ, Crane Co., 4100 S. Kedzie Ave., 
Sub-Committee on Foundry Costs 

A. E. HaGesoeck, Frank Foundries 
Sub-Committee on Materials Handling 

E. T. BENNINGTON, Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., 

liffe, Ohio 

2. F. Scorr, Ohio Foundries Assn., Cleveland. 

C. D. Houuins, National Engineering Co., Chicago. 
Sub-Committee on Shop Operation Courses 


F. L. Woir, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


Association, 


on Steel Castings 


Rockford. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Detroit. 


Chicago. 


Corp., Moline, Ill. 
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C. D. Carey, American Steel Foundries, Verona, Pa 
H. W. Dierert, U. S. Radiator Co., Detroit. 

D. Mc Latn, McLain’s System, Milwaukee. 

C. J. Scutum, Tucker-Scullin, Inc., St. Louis. 


Molding Sand Research 


General Chairman, Frep Ers, Erb-Joyce Foundry Co., Detroit. 
A. A. Gruss, California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
Chicago. 


Chairman, 
Secretary, R. E. KENNEDY, American Foundrymen’s Assn., 
Executive Committee 
Chairman, Frep Ers, Erb-Joyce Foundry Co., Detroit. 
A. BuLi, 541 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 
K. Burcess, Director, U. S. bureau of standards, Washington. 
J. Dory, Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa. 
D. FuLuer, 1228 Edward St., Cleveland. 
A. Gruss, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif. 
B. HANLEY, 336 Aldine St., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. HARRINGTON, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 
E. Hoyt, American Foundrymen’s Assn., Chicago. 
T. Jounston, The S. Obermayer Co., Chicago. 
Ries, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 2 
M. SAUNDERS, 184 Whittier Ave., Providence. 
L. Wo.r, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
Committee on Grading 
Chairman, A. A. Gruss, California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 
E. M. Ayers, Ayers Mineral Co., Zanesville, O . 
J. W. Bouton, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
J. A. Capp, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
W. C. Hamitton, American Steel Foundries, Indiana Harbor, 
East Chicago, Ind 
H. B. Hanuey, 336 Aldine St., 
G. F. Pettinos, 1206 Locust St., 
Committee on Tests 
Chairman, H. Ries, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
L. CAMPBELL, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
. W. Drerert, United States Radiator Co., Detroit. 
= Dory, Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa. 
. A. Gruss, 67 Parkwood Ave., Mansfield, O. 
. B. HaNtey, 336 Aldine St., Rochester, N. Y. 
. F. Harrincton, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston. 
. Jones, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 
. . Sagcer, Jr., U. S. bureau of standards, Washington 
- M. SAUNDERS, 184 Whittier Ave., Providence. 
F. VAuLtier, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
F. J. WaLus, Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., Pontiac, 
E. R. Younc, Detroit Steel Casting Co., Detroit. 
Sub-Committee on Rebonding Clays 
H. Ries; A. A. Gruss; R. F. 
Sub-Committee on Hardness Testing and Mold Permeability 
Chairman, H. W. Dierert; R. F. Harrincton; C. M. Sapcer, Jr 
Sub-Committee on Core Sand: Tests 
Chairman, E. R. Younc; H. L. Camprect; J. A. Capp; H. W 
Dierert; A. A. Gruss; C. Sapcer, Jr.; F. Vavtier; 
*. J. WALLs. 
Committee on Conservation and Reclamation 
Chairman, R. F. HARRINGTON, Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston 
» W. Campion, Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus 
. G. Cavertey, Singer Mfg. Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
W. Dretert, United States Radiator Co., Detroit 
B. HANLey, 336 Aldine St., Rochester, N. Y. 
. M. SAUNDERS, 184 Whittier Ave., Providence, R. I 
L. Wor, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


NAEP OPE >m ROR 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia. 


Mich 


Mich 


Chairman, HARRINGTON 


Heat Treatment of Ferrous Metals 


Chairman, W. C. HAmILTon, American Steel Foundries, East Chi- 


cago, Ind. 

Steel Castings Section 

A. W. Lorenz, Bucyrus Erie Co., 

E. R. Younc, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Gray Iron Section 

. F. Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 

A. H. Putnam, City Hall Blidg., Rock Island, Ill 
Malleable Iron Section 

ENRIQUE TOUCEDA, 


Milwaukee. 
Detroit 


943 Broadway, Albany, N. Y 


Metallography 

Chairman, H. A. SCHWARTZ, National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland. 

J. W. Bouton, The 
H. M. Witttams, Frigidaire Corp.., 


Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati 
Dayton, O 


Safety and Sanitation 


American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
National Research council 


Birmingham, Ala. 


F. H. Ea, 

Representative on Corrosion Committee, 

H. Y. Carson, National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 

Representative on Joint Committee to Investigate Effect of Phos- 
phorus and Sulphur in Steel 

R. A. Buus, Electric Steel Founders 

Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 
(Concluded on Page 272) 
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A. F. A. Standing Committees 


(Concluded from Page 269) 
Representative on Joint Committee on Foundry Refractories 
James R. ALLEN, International Harvester Co., 606 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 
Association 


Representatives on Committees of American Standards 


Safety Code for Protection of Industrial Workers in Foundries 
F. ELAM, American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 
Safety Code on Machinery for Compressing Air 
CHarLes B. Orricer, Sullivan Machinery Co., 
Safety Code for Exhaust Systems 
Tuos. W. PANGBORN, Pangborn Corp., 
Safety Code for Conveyors and Conveying Machinery 
BRINTON WeLser, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 
Safety Code for Cranes, Derricks and Hoists 
A Mc DoucatL, Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIl. 
—- 4% for Cast Iron Pipe 
D. Hopkins, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., 
a N. J 
Standards for Drawings and Drafting Room Practice 
E. F. Cone, The Iron Age, New York. 
Standardization of Crucible Sizes 
N. K. B. Patcu, Lumen Bearing Co., 


Claremont, N. H. 


Hagerstown, Md. 


Burling- 


Buffalo. 


GRAY IRON FOUNDRY DIVISION 


Chairman, J. PLoEHN, French and Hecht, Inc., Davenport, Ia. 


Specifications for Cast Iron 


Deere & Co., Moline, IIL. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


BORNSTEIN, 
MACPHERRAN, 


Chairman, H. 

Vice-Chairman, R. S. 

waukee. 

Secretary, R. E. 

cago, Ill. 

A. L. BorGenoip, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. 

BREMER, 

W. BOoLTon, 


KENNEDY, American Foundrymen’s Assn., Chi- 


Research Laboratories, 


Tue Founpry, Cleveland. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 
A. Capp, General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
W. GILLeTtT, bureau of standards, Washington 
A. Herty, Jr., bureau of mines experiment station, 
burgh. 
Jos, Milton Hersey Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
KUNIANSKY, Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
C. LoupENBECK, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding, 
Pa. 
J. Lowry, Fisher Bldg., Detroit 
S. McCarrery, University of Wisconsin, 
T. MacKenzir, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Ala. 
E. E. MARBAKER, Mellon institute, 
P. D. Merica, International Nickel Co., 
W. Rorner, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sub-Committee on Research 


Chairman, J. T. MacKenzie; A. L. 
KE. J. Lowry; P. D. Merica. 
Sub-Committee on Investigation of Effect of Varying Blast Furnace 
Operations on the Quality of Pig Iron 
Chairman, R. S. MACPHERRAN; A. L. BorGEHoLD;: H. 
e. J. Lowry; M. KuNIANSKY; J. T. 
Representative on A.S.T.M. 
J. T. MACKENZIE, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Ala. 
Represe ntative on A.S.T.M 
Car Wheels 
F. K. Viau, Griffin Wheel Co., 410 N. Michigan Ave., 
Representative on A.S.T.M. Committee A-3, 
on Soil Pipe and Fittings 
H. Y. Carson, National Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Representatives on Committee on Program and Papers 
J. F. Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
D. G. ANDERSON, Western Electric Co., Chicago. 
Representative on Committee on Metallography 
H. M. WituraMs, Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O 
Representative on Committee on Metals 
bureau of standards 
H. BorNsTein, Deere & Co., Moline, Il. 
on Committee on Heat Treatment of Ferrous Metals 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
A. H. Putnam, City Hall Building, Rock Island, Ill 
Representative on Joint Committee on Refractories 
J. T. MacKenzie, American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Ala. 


Pitts- 


Madison, Wis. 
sirmingham, 


Pittsburgh. 
New York. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BoreGeHoLp; M. KUNIANSKY; 


BORNSTEIN ; 
MACKENZIE. 
Committee D-5 on Coal and Coke 
Birmingham, 
Committee A-3, Sub-Committee IV, on 
Chicago. 
Vil, 


Sub-Committee 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Ferrous Advisory to 


Representatives 


F. HARPER, 


Birmingham, 


STEEL FOUNDRY DIVISION 


Chairman, J. FLercHer Harper, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 


Specifications for Steel Castings 
Chairman, A. H Deemer Steel Casting Co., New Castle, 
Del 
R. A. BULL, 
Diversey 


R. J. Dory, 


JAMESON, 


Electric Steel Founders Research Group, 541 


Pkwy., Chicaro 
Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, Pa 


F. P. GituiGaNn, Henry Souther Engineering Co., Hartford, 


Conn. 
J. H. Hatt, 


R. S. MuNSON, 


Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, 


Atlantic Steel Castings Co., Chester, Pa. 
Representatives on Committee on Program and Papers 
W. J. Corsetr, Fort Pitt Steel Casting Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
C. D. Verona, Pa. 


Carey, American Steel Foundries, 


Representative on Committee on Molding Sand Research 
A. C. Jones, Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa. 


Representative on Joint Committee on Phosphorus and Sulphur in 
Steel 


R. A. Butt, Electric Steel Founders Research Group, Chicago. 


Advisory to bureau 


High Bridge, 


Representative on Ferrous Metals Committee 
of standards 
J. H. Haut, Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., 


a a 
Representatives on Committee on Heat Treatment of Ferrous 
Metals 
A. W. Lorenz, Bucyrus-Erie Co., 


E. R. Younc, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 


Milwaukee. 
Detroit. 


MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDRY DIVISION 


Chairman, Scott MACKAY, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Specifications for Malleable Castings 


Chairman, H. A. SCHWARTZ, National Malleable & Steel Castings 


Co., Cleveland. 
H. BoRNSTEIN, 
W. F. 
K. H. 
R 


Deere & Co., Moline, Ill. 
GRAHAM, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 
HAMBLIN, Rhode Island Malleable Iron Works, Hillsgrove, 
op 3 

S. Mackay, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

W. C. Misstmer, Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa. 
Representatives on Committee on Program and Papers 

E. M. HANpbtey, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 


F. C. Rutz, Rockford-Northwestern Malleable Corp., 
Ill. 


Rockford, 


Representative on Committee on Heat Treatment of Ferrous Metals 
J. B. Deisuer, 24 Roslyn St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Representative on Committee on Metallography 


H. A. ScHWaARTZ, National Malleable & Steel 
Cleveland 


Castings 


Representative on Joint Committee on Foundry Refractories 
H. M. Trompson, H. M. Thompson Co., 9 S. Clinton 
Chicago. 


NONFERROUS FOUNDRY DIVISION 


Chairman, J. W. Botton, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Specifications for Nonferrous Metals 


Bunting Brass & Bronze Co., Toledo, O 

ANDERSON, Fairmont Mfg. Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
W. H. Bassett, Jr., American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
L. W. Sprine, Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
F. L. Wour, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


Representative on A.S.T.M. Committee B-2, Sub-Committee 1, on 
Pure Metals in Ingot Form 
G. H. CLaAmer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia. 


Representative on A.S.T.M. Committee B-2 Sub-Committee III on 
Sand Cast Metals and Alloys 
*.. L. Woir, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 


Chairman, E. R. Darsy, 


Representatives on Committee on Program and Papers 


H. M. St. Joun, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit. 
R. R. CiarKe, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Standard Mixtures 


Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fairmont Mfg Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Binney Castings Co., Toledo, O. 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
Wadsworth, O. 

Electric & Mfg. Co., 


. B. Parca, 
ANDERSON, 
BINNEY, 
CLARKE, 

. Hess, Ohio Injector Co., 

L. Mocuert, Westinghouse 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Romanorr, H. Kramer & Co., 


South 


2119 S. Loomis St., Chicago. 


Representative on Committee on Metallography 
J. W. Botton, The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati. 


Representative on Committee on Metals—Advisory to 


bureau of standards 
H. M. WILLIAMS, 


Nonferrous 


Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, O. 


Joint Committee on Foundry Refractories 
Joun, Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit. 


Representative on 
H. M. Sr. 


Representative on Committee on Molding Sand Research 


F. L. Wor, Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O 
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(Concluded from Page 268) 


ding figures in the foundry in- 
dustry, contribute unselfishly of their 
time and efforts in the promotion of 
ir association. The officers of the 
association consist of a president, vice 
president, executive secretary and 
asurer and the technical secretary. 
An executive committee provides a 
means for prompt action on matters 
business or policy. Committees on 
ince, on awards, on research appro- 
ations and castings promotion make 
the active working organization of 
board. They are supplemented by 
advisory board composed of past 

presidents. 
\s may be noted from the organiza- 
n chart, a number of main divisions 


have been set up, each charged with 
the activities of some particular 
inch or important division of the 


For example, mold- 
g sand, a subject of general inter- 
est to all foundries, has a working 
committee with various sub- 
immediate con- 
heat treatment, 


indry industry. 


search 
committees under its 
trol. Committees on 
metallography, safety and_ various 
subjects relating to the entire 
lustry and spreading over all have 
functions named in their 
Further, the main 
livisions, gray iron, steel, malleable 
and nonferrous have their gen- 
eral supervision all working under a 


ther 


various 
mediate charge. 


Iron 


correlation committee which ties in all 
interests and prevents duplication. The 
committees is 
in accompanying pages. 


personnel of these 
shown 
\ fact worthy of note as being un- 


association work, is the fact 


ial in 





Gives New 


INCE its inception the Ameri- 

can Foundrymen’s association 

has followed a consistent pol- 
icy of investigating problems and 
lisseminating information for’ the 
benefit of the man in the shop, the 
man primarily responsible for the pro- 
duction of saleable castings in ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. 


Commencing on a modest scale, the 
scope of its activities in this respect 
has broadened with the years and 
with the power and prestige inevi- 
tably accruing through the accumu- 

ed experiences freely contributed 
by practically all the prominent men 


engaged in the foundry industry. 


The association has been extremely 
fortunate in the character and attain- 
of the 


ments wide circle of men in- 
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are active in the 
American Foundrymen’s association. 
If they become inactive or if the need 
for their services no longer exists, 
committees are abated and no 
dead wood is carried in the organiza- 
tion. 


that committees 


these 


Freely Give—Freely Get 


the 
association 


HILE American Foundry- 
men’s not en- 
gage in research, its members, working 
through the association, have contrib- 
uted much of the research information 


does 


at present available on cast metals, 
on raw materials and on processes. 


The spirit of the American foundry- 
man, which is exemplified by his will- 
ingness always to pass on any knowl- 
edge which he may have, finds it’s 
best expression through the American 
Had it not 
in- 


Foundrymen’s association. 
been for this free exchange of 
formation, the industry would not oc- 
cupy the place which it does today. 

The active business of the 
tion is transacted through the offices 
of the association at 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago. C. E. Hoyt, execu- 
tive secretary and treasurer, is the 
active manager of association affairs. 
In addition to these duties, Mr. Hoyt 
is manager of exhibitions and carries 
on the multitudinous duties of making 
preliminary arrangements, assembling 
and conducting exhibits which are 
among the largest held by any in- 
dustry or organization in this coun- 
try. 

Robert E. Kennedy, technical secre- 
tary, directs the work of securing, 
preparing and presenting scientific 
papers and arranging the meetings at 


Working 
Practical Alan 


assocla- 


cluded in its membership; men who 
have been actuated by the com- 
mendable impulse that places the 
common good above private and 


selfish consideration; men who cheer- 
fully have given of their time, talents 
and experience to the end that the 
foundry industry may hold its place 
in the vanguard of the basic indus- 


tries on which civilization marches 
forward. 

More than any other factor, the 
American Foundrymen’s association 


has been responsible for raising the 
general standard of foundry knowledge 
among those engaged actively in the 





annual technical conventions. He 
works actively with the papers com- 
committee and, in fact, with 
tically all of the committees of the 
association. He obtains the tech- 
nical papers, edits them for preprint- 
ing prior to the conventions and pub- 
lishes them in the Transactions issued 
after each 
he is actively in charge of publishing 
the Bulletin devoted to news of the 
association and its affairs which ap- 
pears quarterly. 


prac- 


convention. Furthermore, 


In addition to its service along tech- 
nical and scientific lines, available to 
all foundrymen, the this 
trained staff is invaluable to members 
through the interchange of 
tion of a personal value. 


service of 
informa- 


Recently, the board of directors has 
authorized the establishment of a cast- 
ings promotion committee, headed by 
the executive secretary. This commit- 
tee, which is just being organized has 
for its purpose the furthering of cast 
products of all classes. It will 
semble and circulate engineering data 


as- 


relating to the merits and _ service 
possibilities of castings. It will edu- 
cate engineers, manufacturers and 


consumers to a better understanding 
of the part played by castings in the 
modern industrial world. Finally, it 
will act as a defensive and militant 
agency against ill advised and untrue 
assaults of competing materials and 
products, which in recent years have 
made all cast products their target. 
The following pages present a more 
detailed summary of the _ individual 
accomplishments, purposes 


and plans 


of the association. 






ools to the 


industry: It has collected and cor- 

related the knowledge of the lead- 

ers and scientists and reduced this 

knowledge to simple terms and then 
broadcast it for the benefit of men 
who have to apply it. 

As a result, thousands of foundry- 
men, denied through lack of time, op- 


portunity, or through force of 
circumstances, the benefits of a 
scientific education, now carry on 


their operations fortified by a work- 
ing knowledge of the basic principles 
involved. 

To a great extent the old hit-or- 
miss, cut-and-try methods have been 
eliminated in the foundry, principally 
through the persistent effort and cam- 
paign of education conducted by the 


American Foundrymen’s association. 
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in many instances, obscure features for all ordinary purposes. Streng 
Effort Rewarded which ‘still persist and elude a defi- and rigidity are the outstanding char- 
nite pinning down. Committees and acteristics required in cast iron. The 
REVIOUS to the formation individual investigators continue work tensile test and the transverse test 
of the joint committee on in this field. the 1.2-inch bar indicate the streng:} 
molding sand research, Oct. 28, For example, as a result of the of the material and the extent to which 
1921, a great deal of effort had work already accomplished on pig iron it will resist stresses of various kind 
been put forward by individuals and iron castings practically all mem- By standardizing the shape and si: 
im a small way in furthering of the test bar, also the manner 
sand testing and _ conservation. ie: which it is molded, poured and pla 
However, it was not until this a . in the testing machine, the associat 
committee began to function that <a 4 enabled foundrymen whether close 
the carly tavestigator was fur ma F- gether or in widely separated plac 
nished with the proper tools to : Hyman Bornstein, to make comparisons and draw con 


carry on his work in the way : Chairman, Committee clusions in an intelligent manner. 
of carefully developed method on Cast Iron Specifi- 


of test. cations 
Continued activity of the Amer- 


ican Foundrymen’s association Made Early Tests 


through its joint committee on — ' 
molding sand, has resulted in the T ae aes comgrenensine _— 

on testing molding sands wa 
presented by Dr. H. Ries at the 
Cleveland convention in 1906. This 
was followed at other conventions 
by papers on waste and core sands 
In 1912 Dr. Richard Moldenke re- 
ported on the examination of 80 
samples of natural molding sands 
and 12 samples of artificial mold- 
ing sands. He also originated 
the fineness test, transverse test, 
Reduced to Rules crushing test, permeability test 
and test for determining the clay 





development of various _ tests 
which now have become standard bers of the present generation of 
or tentative standard and have foundrymen, foremen, superintendents 
thus placed in the hands of the and others to whom the knowledge is an 
foundryman, methods which enable asset, possess and exercises a work- 
him intelligently to carry on con- ing knowledge of the chemical com- 
trol testing in the foundry and at position of iron. The information 
the same time provide means has been compiled and standardized in 
of comparison. In my opinion it a simplified manner easily assimiliated 
has conferred untold benefits on by the man who has to use it. 

the foundry industry, not only 
in the sense that it has furnished 
test methods, but because it HE essence of all the information 


ahr : naa bond. - onan enaietad a b- 
has served to arouse and maintain gained by highly skilled scientists nd. Other men assisted in mak 


ing photomicrographs, the rationa 
analyses and the _ identification 
readily as the of the mineral constituents. A 
2 summary of these tests and their 
importance to the foundry indus- 
try was presented by Dr. Mold- 
enke at a later convention. 
Several papers presented at the 
Atlantic City convention in 1915 
indicated the rising interest of 
the association in the subject. The 
papers dealt with molding sand 


continued interest on the part of over a period of many years has been 
the man in the shop in scientific distilled into a few simple rules that 


methods of foundry sand _ con- can be learned as 
trol and research. This inter- multiplication table, or the ability to 
est has contributed to the end drive an automobile. Millions of peo- 
for which every foundryman is ple who drive motor cars have not 
striving, better castings at lower the least conception of the construc- 
cost. tion or operation of the power plant 
R. F. HARRINGTON, under the hood, or of how the energy 

Boston. from a gallon of gas is applied. Sim- 

ilarly thousands of foundrymen unac- 
quainted with chemistry can mix irons 
to produce a standard analysis cast- 











deposits, characteristics of mold- 
The result has not been confined to 
those who hold membership in the ; 

‘ati With th hif The same general idea has _ been ; : ; 
GSSOCINSION. itr t e constant shilt- followed in devising the tests by tion appointed a committee ad- 
ing of personnel incident to a healthy, visory to the United States bu- 
vigorous and expanding industry, it reau of standards and _ this 
is inevitable that the seeds of knowl- ‘ resulted in the adoption of stand- 
edge however sparsely scattered in P ard’ sieves. Continued interest 
the first place, gradually should leaven in sands and the demand for in- 
the entire body of men with common formation upon their properties 


aims and aspirations. A. H. Jameson, Chair- and methods of testing, led the 


? . . . man, Committee on 7 . 
Whether acquired directly or in- Stect Specifications American Foundrymen’s associa- 


directly, the statement safely may be tion im 1921 to organize a com- 
made that the American Foundrymen’s mittee for the purpose. The Na- 
association is largely responsible for tional Research council was in- 
the general knowledge displayed by vited to co-operate. The com- 


a ing sands and reclamation of 
molding sand. Later the associa- 


foundrymen in this country in the mittee, known as the joint com- 
practical every-day operation of their mittee on molding sand research, 
plants. At a comparatively early date which a foundryman may keep intelli- was organized in December, 1921, 
most of the broad, general principles gent check on his practice. From a under the chairmanship of R. A. 
underlying foundry practice were es- technical standpoint the perfect test Bull. 

tablished. In recent years most of bar has not yet been developed, but WALTER M. SAUNDERS, 
the work has been directed to the those that have been adopted serve Providence, R. I. 
pursuit of the more specialized and the needs of the practical foundryman 
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addition to further investigation on 
the subject of testing methods, the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
has a large and active committee en- 
gaged in the work of drawing up 
specifications for cast iron. A_ sub- 
committee functions on problems of 
research and a second subcommittee is 
carrying on extensive investigation of 
the effect of varying blast furnace 
operations on the quality of the re- 
sultant pig iron. The work to date 
of this second subcommittee has helped 
to clear up many phases of this high- 
ly involved situation and brought blast 
furnace operator and foundryman 
closer together to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

In fact, this consistent attitude of 





Pooled Knowledge 


EALIZING a need of the in- 

dustry, the American Found- 
rymen’s association secured the 
co-operation of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
the National Research 
and formed the joint committee 
on molding sand research. Here 
and there men had been at work 


council 


studying sands for some years. 
In the foundries, in the labor- 
atories of foundries, of sand 


producers, of colleges, of govern- 
bureaus, commercial chem- 
and metallurgists, investiga- 
tors had been seeking to uncover 
the properties of sands and to 
tind of measuring them 
that they might compare one 
sand with another. The joint 
committee included or called many 
of these men and from them 
were built the sub-committees on 
geological surveys, grading, recla- 
and tests. 

To the meetings of these com- 
were brought knowledge, 
experiences, crude 


ment 


ists 


means 


mation 


mittees 
ideas, theories, 


testing apparatus and much 
enthusiasm for the work. Ideas 
were pooled, knowledge, experi- 
ence, theories and hopes were 
thrown into a common melting 
pot. From it were drawn con- 
‘rete ideas which were tested 
in a small way and later in a 
larger way and under different 


conditions and in difference places. 
The result was the gift to the 
foundry world of the American 
Foundrymen’s association clay 
grades, grain classification and 
the standard and tentative 


methods of testing. 
R. J. Dory, 
Reading, 


Pa. 
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reducing problems to their simplest 
terms, translating the factors and con- 
clusions into brief and easily under- 
standable language, has characterized 
the greater part of the American 
Foundrymen’s association work since 


the beginning. Many of the pre- 
liminary steps have taken the _in- 
a. . A MacKenzie, 


Chairman, Sub-Com- 
mittee on Research 





little 
traveled bypaths of abstract science, 
but almost invariably, these industrial 


vestigators down strange and 


and scientific hunters have returned 
to the familiar ground occupied by the 
ordinary foundryman and have ex- 
plained for his benefii, the result of 
the expedition. Abstract theory and 
laboratory experiment have been ad- 
justed and adapted to meet prosaic 
shop conditions. 


Cupola Given Attention 


UPOLA practice in all its various 

phases has received a considerable 
amount of attention from the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association. The 
program of papers presented at every 
convention has contained several de- 
voted to theory and description of the 
manner in which iron is melted in 
this device. Subject matter of the 
papers and ensuing discussion among 
those properly qualified to discuss the 
many features of the problem, alike 


have helped to clarify the situation 
and reduce a somewhat mysterious 
process to one readily within the 


grasp of those who actually have to 


J. Fletcher Harper, 
Chairman, Steel Di- 
vision 


produce suitable iron at the spout to 
meet either ordinary or extraordinary 
conditions. 

At the Philadelphia convention a 
year ago, the association set apart 
a special session each day for the 








Energizes Measures 
N 1922 the American Foundry- 


, 
mens 


association appointed 
C. R. Messinger as a representa- 
tive to work with the American 
for Testing Materials 
and other associations, to the end 
that closer co-operation might be 
secured in the formation of speci- 
fications. Through this closer co- 
operation the association has been 
able to work along the lines of 
broadening specifications for cast 


Society 


iron and the classification of vari- 
The effort 
of the 
wide variety of castings and the 


ous types of castings. 


has been slow on account 


almost endless variation in ana- 
lyses. 

The American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation has not limited itself to 
the field of specifications. It is at- 
tempting to list all the properties 
of gray and to uncover a 
method, yard stick which 
will determine these various prop- 
erties. A method has de- 
veloped for temperature measure- 
ment and working 
on a method to determine liquid 
shrinkage. The next will 
be to determine methods for the 
examination of fluidity and solid 
contraction in cast Deter- 
of the yard 


stick will lead to a closer connec- 


iron 


or a 
been 


men now are 


move 


iron. 
mination proposed 
tion between specifications and the 
actual materials entering’ the 
castings. Adoption of the yard 
stick will insure a better grade 
of cast iron and a better under- 


standing of its properties. 
E. J. Lowry, 
Detroit. 











purpose of familiarizing those in at- 
tendance with the salient features of 
cupola theory and practice. No formal 
papers were presented, but a recog- 
nized authority each day outlined one 
or a group of related features and 
then invited and stimulated discussion 
from the floor. Gratifying interest 
shown by the large number who at- 
tended these sessions last year in- 
dicated that the association is keep- 
ing closely in touch with the needs of 
the practical man. This year the 
idea has been elaborated and extended 
to include a series of sessions on steel 
and gray iron shop operation. 

From the foregoing it 
that the association is now and al- 
ways has been keenly interested in 
the many problems of actual shop 
practice. In the present instance some 

(Concluded on Page 278) 


is apparent 












Compact Chronology of the Association 


COMPILED 
1896 
PHILADELPHIA 
May 12-14 


FROM THE 





club, Franklin 


Manufacturers’ 


Meetings 
institute 
Officers elected--President—Francis Schu- 

mann 
Vice Presidents—F. W 
G. Taylor, Henry Clay Evans 


Gibby, Robert 
John 


M. Sweeney, W. S. Mosher, Irving 
Scott, Joseph 3est 
Secretary—John A. Penton 


Treasurer—Howard Evans 
Membership-—345 Attendance —-345 
Paper 8 


Constitution drawn up and adopted 


1897 
DETROIT 
May 10-13 
Meeting Harmonie Hall 
Officers elected Sch i 


President —Francis 


mann 
Vice Presidents —~W E 
I. N. Frank, E. H. Putnam, C. §S 


Sessions, 


Bell, C. J. Wolff, W. S. Mosher 
Secretary—John A. Penton 
Treasurer—-Howard Evans 

Membership——486 Attendance—177 Ex- 


hibitors—24 Papers-——-9 
Constitution amended, Committee on In- 


dustrial Education appointed. 


1898 
CINCINNATI 
June 7-10 
Meetings—Convention hall of Grand ho 
tel 
Officers elected—President—C. S. Bell 
Vice Presidents—C. L. Newcomb, 
I. N. Frank, E. H. Putnam, C. A. 
Bauer, C. J. Wolff, W. S. Mosher 
John A. Penton 
Evans 


Secretary 
Treasurer—Howard 
Membership—566 
Papers—12 

Committee for 


Attendanc e—287 


standards on test bars 


appointed. Committee for standardiz- 
ing chemical analysis appointed. 
1899 
PITTSBURGH 
May 16-19 
Meetings—-Club rooms of the Mononga- 


hela house 
Officers elected—President—J. S. Seaman 
Vice Presidents—A. W. Walker, Dr 
Richard Moldenke, J. P. Golden, 
C. A. Bauer, W. A. Jones, W. S 
Mosher, R Joseph Best 
Secretary—-John A. Penton 


Chartrey 
Treasurer—-Howard Evans 
Membership—310 
American Foundrymen’s association stand- 


Papers—9 


ardizing bureau formed. 


FILES 


1900 
CHICAGO 
June 5-7 

Northern hotel 

President—W. A. 
Bucking- 

Golden, 

Penton, William Ferguson, 
Mosher, R 


Meetings—Great 
Officers 
Vice Presidents—George B. 

ham, William Yagle, J. P. 
John A. 
W. S. 

Best 


Secretary—-Dr. Richard Moldenke 


elected Jones 


Chartrey, T. J 


Treasurer—Howard Evans 


Membership—34l1 Papers—9 


1901 
BUFFALO 
June 1-6 
Meetings—Sever.ch-fourth Regiment, N. Y 
N. G. Armory 
Officers elected-——President—J. G. Sadlier 
Vice President Tr. H. Colin, Wal- 
ter I Prince, S. D. Sleeth, C. A 
tauer, | W. Smith, E. P. Gil- 
Golden, T. J Best 
Secretary—-Dr. Richard Moldenke 
Treasurer—Thomas D. West 
Membership—297 At 
Fapers-——13 


Committee on 


mour, J. P. 


tendance 195 


uniform methods of mak- 
ing chemical tests on cast and pig iron 
appointed Proposed standard specifica- 


tions for gray iron castings drawn up 


1902 
BOSTON 
June 17-19 

Huntington hall, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology 
Officers 
Walker 
Vice Presidents J. F. 


Meetings 


elected—President—Arthur Ww 


Lanigan, J. A 


Beckett, F. H Zimmers, A. I 
Findley, C. J. Wolff, Adam W 


Bair, J. P. Golden, T. J. Best 
Secretary—-Dr. Richard Moldenke 
Treasurer— Willis 

Membership—314 
Papers—12 


brown 
Attendance —24l 


Committee on specifications for steel cast- 
ings, and committee on insuring pat- 

terns appointed. 

Chemical section of A.F.A. organized. 

Affiliation of Associated Foundry Fore 


men with A.F.A. 


1903 
MILWAUKEE 
June 9-11 


Meetings—Club room of the Hotel Pfister 


Officers elected—President—Willis Brown 
Vice Presidents—John Magee, J. A. 
Beckett, John McLaren, A. K 


Beckwith, C. J. Wolff, Adam W. 
Bair, J. P. Golden, T. J. Best 
Sescretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 
Moldenke 
Membership—317 
Papers—22 
Appoints committee on foundry practice 


1904 
INDIANAPOLIS 

June 7-9 

Meetings hotel 
Officers elected—President—C. J. Wolff 
Vice Presidents E Ww. Anthony, 
John Mills, D. J. Thomas, A. K 
Beckwith, H. E. Diller, T. W. 


Attendance—243 


Claypool 


OF THE FOUNDRY FOR THE PAST THIRTY-THREE YEARS 


Golden, T J. Best 
Richard 


Sheriffs, J. P 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. 
Moldenke 
Membership——278 


ipers 25 


Attendance—l157 
urnal of the association enlarged. Com- 
1ittee on hardness of molds appointed, 
ommittee on standard specifications 

r coke appointed. Pig iron specifica- 

ms changed. 

1905 
NEW YORK 
June 6-8 

Meetings 


lumbia 


Grand Central palace and Co- 
university 
Officers elected— President—Thomas D 
West 
Vice Presidents—-Harry A 
H. Van Atta, A. V. Slocum, A. K. 
Beckwith, David Spence, Adam W 
Golden, T. J. Best 
Sescretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 
Molde nke 
Membership——294 
Papers—19 
Standard method for the determination 


Carpenter, 


stair, J. P 


Attendancs 262 


Silicon in pig and cast iron recom- 
mended. 
1906 
CLEVELAND 


June 5-7 


Armory 
President—W H Mc- 


Meetings—Central 
Officers 
Fadden 


Vice Presidents—C. J 


elected 


Caley, John 


W. Burr, Stanley C. Flagg, Jr 
J. H. Whiting, W. J. Kee p. Thoma 
W. Sheriffs, J P. Golde I I 


Anthes 
Sescretary and Treasurer—Dr 
Moldenke 
Membership—300 Attendance—58&2 
Papers—-28 Exhibitors—42 


Richard 


American Supply associa- 


Committee 


Foundrymen’s 
tion organized. appointed 
to study the effect of nickel on cast 


iron. Committee on cost finding ap- 


pointed. Journal changed to Trans- 
actions. 
1907 
PHILADELPHIA 
May 21-23 

Meetings—Second Regiment Armory 
Officers elected——President—Stanley G. 
Flagg, Jr. 

Vice Presidents—C. J. Caley, John 

W. Burr, H. E. Field, J. H. Whit- 


ing, A. K. Beckwith, T. W. Sheriffs, 
J. P. Golden, L. L. Anthes 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 
Moldenke 
Membership—532 Attendance—1391 
34 Exhibitors—75 
Standard methods for the determination 
of graphitic and 


Papers 


total carbon, man- 


ganese, sulphur and phosphorus rec- 
ommended. American Brass Founders’ 
association osganized. Later became 


Metals 


accident prevention appointed. 


Institute of Committee on 


1908 
TORONTO, CANADA 
June 8-12 
Meetings—Exhibition park 
Officers elected—President—L. L. 
Vice Presidents—F. B. 


Anthes 
Farnsworth, 
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Compact Chronology of the 


William H. Parry, H. E. Field, 
J. W. Jeffrey, Samuel T. Johnson 
T. W. Sheriffs, J. W. Kissick, R. 


Cluff 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Riche 
Moldenke 
Membership—715 Attendance—l5 ! 


33 Exhibitors—62 

Resolution passed to abolish the gra ¢ 
of pig 
chemical analysis as the governing - 


Pap< 


iron by numbers and subst ” 


tor and committee appointed to rk 
with a similar committee of the or- 
ican Society of Testing Mater’ to 
this end. Committee appointed in- 
vestigate accidents in foundries. 


1909 


CINCINNATI 
May 17-22 
Meetings—Music hall 
Officers elected—President—Arthur J 
Waterfall 
Vice Presidents—F. B. Farnsworth, 


Walter Wood, Joseph T. Speer, Eu- 


gene W. Smith, T. W. Sheriffs, 
A. FE. Howell, William Gilbert, 
A. N. W. Clare 

Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 


Moldenke 
Membership—724 
Papers—18 


Attendance—2000 


Exhibitors—68 
brass and kin- 


Committee on analysis of 


dred alloys appointed Standard spec- 
ifications for buying foundry pig iron 
adopted. 
1910 
DETROIT 
June 6-10 
Meetings—Michigan State Fair Grounds 
Officers elected—President—Major Joseph 
T. Speer 
Vice Presidents—F. B. Farnsworth, 
Walter Wood, W. A. Bole, William 
Gilbert, J. J. Wilson, T. W. 
Sheriffs, A. E. Howell, A. N. W. 
Clare 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 


Moldenke 
Membership—753 Attendance—2000 
Papers—18 Exhibitors—84 
Coke specifications suggested. 
committee appointed. 


Program 


1911 
PITTSBURGH 


May 


23-26 


Meetings—Western Exposi- 
tion society 
Officers 
Speer 
Vice President—F. B. Farnsworth, 
H. D. Miles, Walter Wood, A. E. 
Howell, R. A. Bull, T. W. Sheriffs, 
G. R. Lombard, S. B. Chadsey 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 
Moldenke 
Membership—692 Attendance—2000 
Papers—47 Exhibitors—112 
volumes of the 
Adopted 
for determining the 


Pennsylvania 


elected—President—Major J. T 


transactions 
methods 


constituents of 


First bound 
appeared. standard 

Committee 

report 


foundry coke. appointed 


uniform form fer 


analysis. 


to suggest 
chemical 


1912 
BUFFALO 


Sept. 24-26 


Meetings—-Broadway Exposition building, 


Hotel Statler 
Officers elected—-President—H. D. Miles 
Vice Presidents—F. B. Farnsworth, 
T. L. Richmond, Walter Wood, 
A. E. Howell, R. A. Bull, T. W 
Sheriffs, G. R. Lombard, SS. B. 
Chadsey 
Secretary and Treasurer—Dr. Richard 
Moldenke 
Membership—626 Attendance—3000 
Papers—30 Exhibitors—105 


Committee appointed to change constitu- 
tion and by-laws. Committee on 
standardization of core binders ap- 


pointed. Name of the American Brass 
Foundrymen’s association changed to 
the American Institute of Metals dur- 


ing the year. 


1913 
CHICAGO 
Oct. 14-lo 


Meetings—International amphitheater, 
Salle hotel 


La- 


Officers elected—President—Alfred E 
Howell 
Vice Presidents—R. A. Bull, H. A 


Carpenter, S. B. Chadsey, G. R. 


Lombard, T. L. Richmond, T. W 
Sheriffs, J. J. Wilson, Walter Wood 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. O. Back- 


ert 
Attendance—L 
Papers—40 Exhibitors—158 

Joseph S 


Membership — 715 arge 


Seaman given silver loving 


cup by the association. Committee on 


steel foundry shop standards appointed. 
Cost committee reappointed Commit- 
tee on safety reappointed Committee 
on papers and program appointed 
1914 
CHICAGO 
Sept. 7-11 
Meetings—LaSalle hotel, International 
amphitheatre 
Officers elected—President—R. A. Bull 
Vice Presidents—H. E. Field, Henry 


Carpenter, Walter Wood, T. W. 
Sheriffs, A. T. Drysdale, J. J. 
Wilson, A. H. Thomas, Ben D 
Fuller 

Secretary and Treasurer—A. O. Back- 
ert 


Membership—760 Attendance — Large 
40 Exhibitors—137 
Committee on specifications 


Papers 
for foundry 


scrap appointed. Constitution amended 
Committee on _ international meeting 
appointed. 
1915 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sept. 27-Oct. 1 
Meetings—-Young's million dollar pier 
Officers elected—President—R. A. Bull 
Vice Presidents—J. P. Pero, Henry 
A. Carpenter, S. B. Chrdsey, A. T. 


Drysdale, H. FE. Field, B. D 
Fuller, W. A. Janssen, H. B. Swan, 


A. H. Thomas, Walter Wood 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. O. Back- 
ert 


Membership—996 Attendance—‘‘Largest 


Association 


attendance of any convention thus far” 
Papers—36 Exhibitors—108 

Uniform cost system approved. Com- 
mittee on specifications for malleable 


castings appointed. Committee on spec- 


ifications for steel castings appointed. 


1916 
CLEVELAND 
11-16 


Statler 


Sept. 


Meetings—Hotel 


Officers elected—-President—J. P. Pero 
Vice President—Benjamin D. Fuller 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. O. Back- 

ert 


Membership—974 Attendance—1083 
Papers—54 Exhibitors—146 
American 


Foundrymen’s association is in- 


corporated. 
1917 
BOSTON 
Sept. 24-28 


Meetings—Paul Revere hall, Talbot hall 


Officers elected—President—Benjamin D 
Fuller 
Vice President—S. Griswold Flagg 
Ill 
Secretary and Treasurer—A. O. Back- 
ert 
Membership 1017 Attendance— 


1000 Papers—49 Exhibitors—156 


Resolutions passed to aid the government 
during the war. 
1918 
MILWAUKEE 
Oct. 8-11 


Meetings— Milwaukee auditorium 
Officers elected—President—A. O 
President—W. A 


Secretary 


Backert 
Vice Janssen 
Treasurer—C. E 


1072 


and 
Membership 


Hoyt 
Attendance— 


1056 Papers—53 Exhibitors—194 

Foundry industry pledges itself to aid the 
government in the successful comple 
tion of the war. Foundry industry 


called upon to render service by chair 
man of the U. S. 
Meeting dominated by 


board. 
problems of the 


shipping 


industry in the war. 
1919 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sept. 29—Oct. 8 





Meetings—Bellevue-Stratford 
Officers elected—President 
Vice President—W. R. 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Hoyt 
Membership — 1103 Attendance — 3000 
Papers—-54 Exhibitors—214 
Problems of reconstruction feature meeting. 
Committee appointed to study sulphur 
problems 


C. S. Koch 


Bean 
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277 








1920 
COLUMBUS, 0. 


Oct. 4-8 


State Fairgrounds 
Officers elected—President—W. R. Bean 
Vice President—C. R. Messinger 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Hoyt 
Membership -—- 1633 Attendance — 3800 
Papers—-59 Exhibitors—241 
New plan of meetings used. 
research work stressed. Subject of 
standardizing patterns for steel 
foundries placed within the scope of 
the committee on steel foundry stand- 
ards. Special committee appointed on 
pattern standardization. John A. Pen- 
ton, J. S. Seaman, W. H. McFadden 
and J. F. Whiting present endowments 
of $5000 each to society and by the 
S. Obermayer Co. presented $1000 for 
meritorious work in the 


Meetings— 


Need for 


awards for 
foundry field 
1922 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
June 1-9 
Meetings——Assembly hall, Municipa! Mu- 
seum building 
Officers elected--President—C. R. Messinger 
Vice President—G. H. Clamer 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Hoyt 
Membership 1456 Attendance 3672 
Papers—56 Exhibitors—178 
First international exchange papers pre- 
sented. Committee appointed to study 


corrosion of metals Changes recom- 
mended for specifications for by-product 


coke, pig iron and high test cast iron 


1923 
CLEVELAND 
April 30-May 3 
Meetings—-Hollenden hotel 
Officers elected—President—G. H. Clamer 
Vice President—L. W. Olson 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. E. Hoyt 
Membership 1560 Attendance 4000 
Papers—63 Exhibitors—-214 
Committes on refractories and on heat 
treatment of ferrous castings appointed 
during the year. American Foundry 
Equipment Co., gives $1000 for molding 
sand research. American Foundrymen’s 
association invited to be guests of the 
Association Technique de Fondrie de 
France at an International Foundrymen’s 


congress the next year 





Compact Chronology of the Assoctation 


1924 
MILWAUKEE 
Oct. 13-16 
Milwaukee auditorium 
Officers elected-—President—-L. W. Olson 
Vice President—A. B. Root, Jr. 
Secretary and Treasurer--C. E. Hoyt 
Membership 1622 Attendance 5000 
Papers—62 Exhibitors—218 
Committee on nonferrous metals appointed 
during the year. Sand research and 
apprentice training feature the program. 
Committee on international relations ap- 
American 


Meetings 


pointed during the year. 
Foundrymen’s association 
American Society for Testing Materials 
specifications for chilled cast iron wheels, 
foundry pig iron, high test gray iron 
castings and cast iron pipe and special 
castings. Enrique Touceda awarded John 
A. Penton medal. John Howe Hall 
awarded J. H. Whiting medal 


recommends 


1925 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Oct. 5-9 
Meeting-- New York State fair grounds 
Officers elected—-President—-A. B. Root, Jr 
Vice President—S. W. Utley 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
C. E. Hoyt 
Technical Secretary--R. E. 
Membership — 1754 
Papers—45 Exhibitors—187 
Richard Moldenke awarded Joseph S. Sea- 
man medal. Robert John Anderson 
awarded William H. McFadden medal. 
By-laws of the association changed. In- 
ternational test bar for cast iron recom- 


Kennedy 
Attendance 3500 


mended. First round table meetings 
held 
1926 
DETROIT 


Sept. 27-Oct. 1 





Michigan State Fairgrounds 


Meetings 
Officers elected —President—-S. W. 
Vice President—S. T. Johnston 


Utley 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer— 
Cc. E. Hoyt ' 
Technical Secretary—-R. E. Kennedy 
Membership — 2180 Attendance — 6069 
Papers—65 Exhibitors—267 
Thomas Turner, England, awarded Joseph 
John Shaw, Eng- 





| 
S. Seaman medal. | 
land, awarded John A. Penton medal. 
E. V. Ronceray, France, awarded J. H. | 
Whiting medal. Second international 
foundrymens congress held. 


1927 
CHICAGO 
June 7-9 


Meetings—Edgewater Beach hotel 
Officers elected—President—S. W. Utley 
Vice President—S. T. Johnston 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer— 
C. E. Hoyt 
Technical Secretary—R. E. Kennedy 
Membership — 2330 Attendance 1354 
Papers—-36 No exhibition held 
Committee appointed to study the effect 
of the use of scrap in the blast fur- 
R. A. 
Bull awarded Joseph S. Seaman medal. 


nace on the quality of pig iron. 


1928 
PHILADELPHIA 
May 14-18 


Philadelphia Commercial Mus- 

seum, Bellevue-Stratford 

Officers elected—-President-—S. 1 
Vice President—-Fred Erb 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
C. E. Hoyt 
Technical Secretary 


Meetings 


Johnston 


R. E. Kennedy 
Attendance 7000 
Exhibitors — 239 
First exhibit of castings 


Membership 2365 
Papers—62 
First shop oper- 
ation courses held. Preparations made 
for 1929 International Foundry Congress. 
Standard cost systems of the various 
trade associations approved. Alexander 
E. Outerbridge awarded William H. Mc- 


Fadden medal. 








(Concluded from Page 275) 

of the gray iron foundry features 
have been selected for illustration, 
but the work of the association, by 
no means has been confined to con- 
sideration of problems connected with 
the manipulation of that metal. Prob- 
lems connected with steel, malleable 
iron and the extensive group of non- 
ferrous metals have received extensive 
recognition. 

Apprentice training, refractories, 
pattern standardization, furnace prac- 
tice and sand are live factors in the 
foundry industry and are common to 
all four of the main branches. For 


Ore 
-~f 


that reason, the association in ap- 
pointing its committees has endeavored 
to select men from _ representative 
groups and in that manner place itself 
in a position to act intelligently on 
any recommendations submitted. Fur- 
ther, a member from each of these 
designated a 

committees 


special committees is 

representative on _ joint 
with other associations engaged in a 
related line of endeavor. Close work- 
ing relations are maintained with the 
United States bureau of standards, 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, National Research council, 


American Standards association and 


many others. These features may be 
checked by a study of the committe: 
personnel given on another page. 
Through persistent and aggressiv 
action in recent years the American 
Foundrymen’s association has been re- 
sponsible largely for the apprentic: 
training movement that has becom 
fairly well established in many of th: 


more prominent foundry centers. From 


the beginning it has encouraged th 
movement and has 
of its approval on the effort of in 
dividuals, groups of employers and | 
cal foundrymen’s associations to estal 


lish and maintain adequate training 
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schedules and to encourage eligible 
young men to take up the study of 
the foundry business. 


Sponsors Apprentice Contests 


C OMMENCING with the Milwaukee 
4 convention in 1924 the association 
has sponsored a contest between ap- 
prentices in molding and patternmak- 
ine from centers where a regular train- 
ing program is in force. It has pro- 
vided space on its program each year 
since that time for papers showing 
what has been done in the way of 
apprentice training. Also what is 
proposed to be done along the same 
line. Without doubt the active in- 
terest shown by the parent association 
has stimulated effort in the various 
local associations to develop training 
programs of real merit. 

Through its apprentice training com- 
mittee, men who have been engaged 
actively in developing and applying 
specialized courses of study, the as- 
sociation has been in a position to 
keep close track of the apprentice 
training movement and to give value- 


Harry W.  Dietert, 

Chairman, Sub-Com- 

mittee on Sand Hard- 
ness Tests 


ab] 


e assistance to individuals or in- 
stitutions contemplating its introduc- 


Six years ago the American Found- 
rymen’s association first requested the 
division of simplified practice, depart- 
ment of commerce to undertake the 
work of simplification covering defi- 
nite sizes, shapes and types of malle- 
able foundry refractories. The recom- 
mendation was adopted at a confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the 
division of simplified practice at 
Washington Nov. 1, 1927, and at- 
tended by manufacturers, distributors 
and consumers of refractories. The 
recommendation became effective Feb. 
1, 1928, subject to annual revision 
by the interested parties. It is of 
interest to note that the recommenda- 
tion known as 79 has been reaffirmed 
recently for the current year 1929. 

This initial step for the benefit of 
foundry practice in relation to re- 
fractories will be of great advantage 
to manufacturers, distributors and 
users, Also, it opens the door for 
further simplification. Necessity for 
a move of this kind may be inferred 
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from a few of the changes effected. 
Styles and sizes in tap-out blocks 
are reduced from 150 to 2. Shapes 
for side walls, bridge walls, etc., now 
number 8 instead of 27. Shapes for 
bungs are reduced from 11 to 5. No 
change has been made in circle bricks 
for sacks, but the standards for door 
opening tile are new. 

Following the same line of stand- 
ardization and _ simplification, the 
American Foundrymen’s association a 
few years ago appointed a committee 
to study pattern standardization. This 





Drawing Closer 


AJOR interest attaches to the 

recent reorganization of cer- 
tain activities of the American 
Foundrymen’s association into four 
divisions, nonferrous, gray iron, 
steel and malleable Con- 
centration of these hitherto some- 
what scattered activities promises 
further extension of the excellent 
done by the American 


for 


tron. 


work 
Foundrymen’s 
many years. The general com- 
mittee on nonferrous foundry 
practice is to act as a clearing 
house for the committees whose 
activities and personnel in most 
cases will correspond with those 
previously existent. In this con- 
nection it is desired to retain the 
greatest latitude in 
action to existing committees, at 
the same time making such ad- 
ditions in personnel and commit- 
deemed necessary to 
objective set forth 
is felt that the divi- 


organization in all its 


association 


possible 


tees as is 
attain the 
above. It 
sional 
branches, including enrollment of 
all members under proper divi- 
sions, will add to the values of the 
splendid and comprehensive work 
already accomplished by this well 
established and progressive organi- 











zation. 
JOHN W. BOLTON 
Cincinnati. 
committee co-operated with commit- 


tees from the American Malleable 
Casting association, American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, American Society for Testing 
Materials, Electric Steel Founders 
Research group, National Association 
of Pattern Manufacturers, National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, 
Foundry Equipment Manufacturers 
association, Steel Founders Society of 
America. 

A colored chart 11 x 17 inches was 
prepared by the association and dis- 


tributed to the membership for guid- 
ance and reference. This chart shows 
a typical wood pattern and corebox 
with the various surfaces colored in 
compliance with the newly adopted 
standard. Key numbers are printed 
on the various points and attention is 
directed to them. 

Examination of the almost limitless 
ramifications of the molding and core 
sand problem has been conducted by 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion to a major extent over a period 
of many years. At present and for 
the past few years this problem has 
engaged more attention than any other 
of the many listed in the wide scope 
of the association activities. Fred 
Erb, nominated as president of the 
association for next year, is general 
chairman of the committee on mold- 
ing sand research, while Dr. H. Ries, 
Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y., is 
technical director. Some idea of the 
scope of the work now under way 
may be inferred from the fact that in 
addition to an executive committee, 
the association has appointed a com- 


Dr. H. Ries, Chair- 

man, Committee on 

Sand Tests; Sub- 

Committee on Rebond- 
ing 





mittee on grading, a committee on 
tests, a subcommittee on rebonding 
clays, a subcommittee on hardness 


testing and mold permeability, a sub- 
committee on core sand tests and a com- 
mittee on conservation and reclama- 


tion. 
One of the most interesting fea- 
tures brought to light as a _ result 


of these sand research activities, is 
that the problem is much more com- 
plex than was anticipated. The re- 
sult of the year’s activity by in- 
dividuals and committees is presented 
at each convention, but up to the 
present neither individual nor com- 
mittee has turned in a final report. 
They all report progress, but claim 
that further work is required before 
the involved and highly tangled skein 
of many threads is tested out and in 
condition to be presented in definitely 
simplified terms. 


Nearing Solution 


OWEVER, the work carried on by 
sO many men in so many places and 
under varying conditions has cleared 
away most of the overburden of igno- 
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rance, indifference and mistaken im- 
pressions due to tradition and custom. 
Work on the actual sand vein or 
strata now fairly is under way and 
according to the product already 
brought to light, the problem soon 
will cease to be a problem. 


Sand Discussed 


OME idea of the extent of the field, 

also of the attention that has been 
directed toward it by the American 
Foundrymen’s’ association may be 
gathered from the fact that the 
Transactions of the association for 
1924 was issued in two volumes. Part 
2, a book of 400 pages, was devoted 
exclusively to the papers and discus- 
sions on the subject of foundry sand 
presented at the Milwaukee conven- 
tion of the association. 

The report of the subcommittee on 
geological surveys carried in_ this 
book is of special interest and value 
to foundrymen in various sections of 
the country, since it lists practically 
all the sand deposits in Alabama, 
California, Maryland, Michigan, North 


R. F. Harrington, 
Chairman, Committee 
on Sand Reclamation 





Pennsylvania, 
Characteris- 


Jersey, 


Carolina, New 
Tennessee and Virginia. 
tics of sand from these various de- 


shown under: Location, 
producer, formation, and grade. A 
supplementary report in tabular form 
shows the fineness as indicated by 
screens from 6 to 270 mesh, clay sub- 
stance, dye absorption, per cent of 
water, bond strength and permeability. 

As a result of its work on molding 
sand the publicity which has accom- 
panied this work, the American Found- 
rymen’s association has done more 
than any other agency or factor in 
breaking down the resistance shown 
by some foundrymen and the inertia 
displayed by others to new-fangled 
methods of judging the qualifications 
of foundry sands. 

The veteran foundryman still prides 
himself on his ability to form a 
shrewd estimate of a sand’s fitness 
or unfitness by the simple expedient 
of squeezing a handful and _ then 
breaking the lump apart. The sense 
of feeling and the evidence of his eyes 
yields all the necessary information 
intimately familiar with 


posits are 


to a man 
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sand in its actions and reactions over 
a period of many years. 

However, he is willing to admit that 
it is a species of knowledge, prac- 
tically impossible of transference to 
another. Under the methods and 
standards set up by the American 
Foundrymen’s association any intelli- 
gent person can decide on the prop- 
erties required in molding sand for 
any given set of conditions. He can 
choose that sand from a number that 
may be available and later he can 





More Work Needed 


HE American Foundrymen’s 

association has promoted the 
study of molding sand for many 
years and has made great prog- 
ress during the past five years. 
Following the Cleveland con- 
1923 a 
given this 


yreat im- 
subject. 


vention in 

petus was 

New testing 
signed, older 
vived ,and improved scientifically. 
The introduction about this time 
of artificial bonding elements into 


devices were de- 
methods were re- 


the discussion induced sand pro- 
ducers to improve their materials 
by blending, drying and tempering 
devices. Also to test and grade 
the sand at the pits to meet the 
requirements of the foundrymen 
as set forth in tentative standards 
set up by the American Foundry- 
men’s association. When tests are 
simplified, simple foundry terms 
used and the foundryman is shown 
how to control his losses the 
American Foundrymens associa- 
tion will have completed a great 
work in advancing the foundry in- 
dustry. 
EUGENE W. SMITH 
Chicago 











manipulate it to secure maximum and 
efficient service. 

Although not wholly responsible, 
the work of the association has con- 
tributed to a considerable extent to 
two major developments in the sand 
situation. Almost without exception, 
sand producers are prepared to sup- 
ply sand to meet the tentative stand- 
ards of the American Foundrymen’s 
association. They are prepared to 
meet the customer on a common 
ground and discuss the salient feat- 
tures, grain sige, bond, water content, 
permeability, etc., in terms that con- 
vey a definite meaning. 

The second development is along 
the line of synthetic sand, either by 
combining a bondless new sand with 
clay, or by renewing the bond in spent 





same manner. Th 
features and others are covered 


sand in the 


H. B. Hanley, manager, Whitehe: 
Brothers Co., testing  laborato: 
Rochester, N. Y., in the following cor 
ment written in reply to the 


quiry: What has the Ameri 
Foundrymen’s’ association done 
foster the study of sand? Comment 


from other prominent members 
the association in answer to this 
quiry are presented on other pag: 
Mr. Hanley writes as follows: 

Work of the American Found: 
men’s association on molding sands 
during the past seven years has 
aroused great interest among foundry- 
men throughout the country. Im- 
portant sand sessions have been in- 
cluded in every convention program 
since 1922. Hundreds of foundry- 
men have gathered to hear and dis- 
cuss papers on all phases of this 
subject. Today, with the vast mass 
of information available in the Trans- 
actions, any foundryman can attack 
his sand problems with reasonable 
assurance of success. Moral and 
financial support given to the ind 
vidual committees by the association 
has made possible the completion ot 


J. L. Wick Jr., Chair- 
man, Sub-Committee 
on Nonferrous Costs 





some long and tedious research work, 
which has reflected its value directly 
in a great many foundries where sav- 
ings have been effected in the cost 
of operation. 

One of the first tangible results of 
the work was a bibliography on sands 
which furnished workers with refer- 
ence to what had been accomplished. 
Since that time the association has 
continued to cite and in many in- 
stances publish all important articles 
on the subject appearing either here 
or abroad. This has kept the in- 
terested worker constantly in touch 
with progress made by investigators 
every place. 

The geologic survey committee has 
reported on a vast number of mold- 
ing sand deposits over a wide area 
and has supplemented the work with 
test data on physical properties. 


Originates Tests 


TANDARD methods of testing 
\J foundry sands originated in the as- 
sociation’s committee on tests. This 
work generally is regarded as one of 
the most valuable contributions made 
by the association to the foundry in- 
dustry. Probably it has done more than 
any other single contribution to ad- 
vance the study of molding sands. Sands 
now can be compared in a satisfac- 
tory manner with the simple method 


s 
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of test procedure that have been de- 
veloped. 

Conservation and reclamation have 
been investigated thoroughly. The 
work already has pointed the way to 
safe and sane methods of conserva- 
tion, also to important phases of 
reclamation. In fact, it now is both 
practical and economical to prepare 


synthetically a sand to meet any 
given requirement. During the past 
five years the number of contribu- 
tions dealing with this important 
phase of sand work has completely 
altered the views of the average 
foundryman regarding sand reclama- 
tion. 

A sand grading system has been 


Association Guides 


HEN the American Foundry- 

men’s association first was 

formed, there was considera- 
ble discussion between the old school 
foundrymen who advocated selection 
and mixing of foundry iron by frac- 
ture examination, and foundrymen of 
the modern school who urged the adop- 
tion of chemical analyses for that 
purpose. By precept, example and 
open discussion at its annual meet- 
ings, the old school finally was con- 
vinced of the practical value of 
chemical analyses, and that method 
was adopted as standard the world 
over. 


Played Important Part 


HILE many revolutionary ideas 

in the industry were fomenting 
in the early days, the association 
played an important part in directing 
thoughts into the proper channels, 
by selecting leaders of the various 
movements to present their theories 
and convictions for discussion at the 
annual meetings. This procedure 
clarified the atmosphere on many 
points, and resulted in a definite basis 
from which the various related topics 
could be investigated further. 

One of the prime requisites of any 
investigation is to have a _ standard 
from which to work. For this reason 
far-seeing members of the American 
established 
supplied 


Foundrymen’s association 
in 1898, a bureau’ which 
standard cast-iron drillings which had 
been analyzed by a number of reputa- 
ble chemists. In itself this was a 
rather large undertaking which _in- 
volved acquiring suitable castings 
from which the drillings were made, 
the machine work of making suitable 
drillings, the mixing whereby uniform- 
ity was obtained in the drillings, and 
the analytical work by several chem- 
ists to establish a standard analysis. 
The bureau of standard drillings was 
a success from the beginning and was 
maintained by the association until 
1907 when this department was taken 
over by the government and placed 
under the jurisdiction of the bureau 
of standards. Practically every found- 
ry at present maintaining a chemical 
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Progress 


laboratory depends upon these stand- 
ard samples of cast-iron drillings. 
About the same time that the drill- 
ings bureau was established, work 
was begun on standard methods of 
chemical analysis. This work was a 
slow and painstaking occupation that 
was not wholly completed until 1907. 
In 1901 a proposed standard specifica- 


H. A. Schwartz, 
Chairman, Committee 
on Metallography ; 
Malleable Specifica- 


tions 





tion for gray iron castings was is- 
sued and this was followed in 1902 
by standard methods for sampling 
pig iron. Later, in 1916, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Society for 
Testing Materials, a standard method 
of sampling and analyzing pig iron 
was adopted which with slight changes 
still is employed in all disputes be- 
tween buyer and seller, and in many 
laboratories for routine analytical 
work. 

Much of the incentive for the ad- 
vances in the metallurgy of cast iron 
has been supplied at the annual meet- 
When the 
association was formed, selection of 


ings of the association. 


pig iron was based upon a visual in- 
spection of a freshly fractured sur- 
face of the metal. This method had 
many good features, but with the de- 
velopment of machine-cast pig iron 
with its rapid cooling conditions, judg- 
ing by fracture was useless because 
the structural changes engendered by 
rapid cooling made it impossible to 
differentiate soft from hard pig iron. 
This was one of the points that gave 
impetus to the establishment of chem- 


proposed by the association which fur- 
nishes a means of classifying sands 
from widely different sources. This 
system should be a decided help to 
the sand buyer and sand producer. 
Correct selections may be made on 
the basis of grain size and clay con- 
tent. This method of selecting sands 
will do much to reduce foundry losses. 


clentific 


ical analyses as the criterion by which 
pig irons and cast irons made under 
similar conditions could be compared. 
Use of chemical analyses whether 
supplied by the blast furnace manu- 
facturing the pig iron, or performed 
in the foundry laboratory, enabled the 
foundryman to duplicate the results 
once obtained by employing a certain 
combination of pig iron and scrap 
irons. Thus, he was rendered inde- 
pendent of any particular car or brand 
of iron. The foundryman could specify 
definitely what kind of iron he desired, 
and know that his specification would 
be met within narrow limits. 
Progressive foundrymen of an _ in- 
investigating turn of mind found that 
castings of certain definite analyses 
were fitted for particular purposes. 
However, not all foundrymen were 
so well informed, and it was a moot 
question whenever a group collected 
as to what constituted the best com- 
bination of silicon, sulphur, man- 
ganese, etc., for a casting for a defi- 
nite use. Another question that at- 
tracted attention was the effect of the 
various elements upon the physical 
properties of cast iron. A great deal 
of light was thrown upon these and 
other related questions in 1910 when 
at its annual meeting the American 
presented 


Foundrymen’s association 


data showing the effect of the ele- 
ments upon cast iron, and included 
with the report the analyses of over 
100 different types of castings gath- 
ered from all parts of the country. 


Data Still Used 


HILE changes have been made 
from early analyses, on the 
whole, the data put forth at that time 
have been used with success by found 
rymen the world over as a basis for 
calculating mixtures for various types 
of castings. These data also have 
assisted in placing the foundry in- 
dustry on a firmer foundation, due to 
the foundrymen in various parts of 
the country being able to supply cast- 
ings that are fairly uniform in com- 
position. 

Before the formation of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association steel, 
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malleable iron and nonferrous foundry- 
men were extremely reticent about 
revealing any arts or practices em- 
ployed in their fields. While the meth- 


John Ploehn, Chair- 
man, Gray Iron Di- 





vision 
ods used in different shops of the 
same class undoubtedly were quite 


similar, each foundryman believed that 
his particular way of doing things 
was information possessed only by 
himself. Consequently, he considered 
it a business secret to which his 
competitors never should have access. 
However, with the advent of the as- 
sociation, this attitude was changed. 
Progressive leaders of the various 
branches presented their views at the 
meetings and awakened an _ interest 
that has led to placing the steel, mal- 


leable iron and nonferrous castings 
branches upon a high plane. 
Steel Advanced 
N THE steel castings field 


evidence presented has shown that 
it is much better to make a_ good 
steel than to try to correct a poor 
one. In other words, one of the re- 
sults of the numerous meetings on 
steel founding is that the proper place 
to make steel is in the furnace and 
not in the ladle. Other features that 
have engaged the attention of this 
section of the association have in- 
cluded discussions on open-hearth fur- 
nace design and manipulation to ob- 
tain good material most efficiently. 
Melting practice was stressed as was 
annealing and heat treatment. The 
latter two practices at one time were 


haphazard operations but thanks to 
leadership displayed, they are now 
standardized. For a long time there 


was much disagreement between 
melters on whether steam or air gave 
the best results in atomizing oil for 
open-hearth furnace operation. This 
was settled by a thorough investiga- 
tion undertaken by the committee on 
steel foundry standards which showed 
that only slight differences were evi- 
dent. In with 
national organizations, the joint com- 
mittee on the investigation of phos- 
phorus and sulphur in steel has done 
much valuable work. 

The malleable iron castings branch 
also has benefited to a large degree 


co-operation other 


through discussion of its problems at 
the meetings of the American Found- 
rymen’s association. As in steel it 
has been pointed out that it is better 
to make a good product in the first 
place than resort to remedies to bol- 
ster up a poor material. Metallurgical 
investigations concerned with the mix- 
ing and melting of malleable cast iron 





Why Research? 


T PRESENT two _ standard 

specifications exist for cast 
iron. One is for gray cast iron 
and the other for high-test cast 
iron. Since all castings made 
hardly can be classed under these 
two heads, why not make only 
one specification and include in 
this specification several differ- 
other designations 
of cast iron which will supply 
castings suitable for a variety of 
purposes. The lowest grade would 
have the least strength, and the 
highest grade the greatest 
strength. The prices would be 
regulated by the grade. 

Alloy cast irons and steels are 
produced in larger quantities as 
time goes on. However, instead 
of firms stating the nature of 
the metal, they hide it behind a 
trade name. Should not this 
practice be abandoned and the 
material designated as 1 per 
cent nickel cast iron or 1.50 per 
cent manganese steel instead of 
Nicaron or Stretchit. A _ few 
failures of trade-named materials 
may prove ruinous to its maker, 
while if they had bona fide tech- 
nical names with the same repu- 
tation as the first mentioned, the 
failures hardly would ie consid- 
ered anything but accidental. 

Research along castings lines 
just is beginning to make itself 
felt. More and more is being 
done, and with willing hands and 
funds to assist in advancing re- 
search it soon will be on a par 
with that conducted on 
steel and aluminum. When that 
point is reached the foundry in- 


ent grades or 


being 











dustry will more than hold its 
own. 
have been particularly valuable in 


that they have resulted in a_ better 
product. Results of annealing studies 
were presented at the meetings which 
threw much light upon this 
and the effect of variations of silicon 
and carbon was_ discussed. Thus 
through information exchanged be- 
tween members in the form of papers 


process 


or discussions, the increase in the re- 
quired tensile strength of malleable 
east iron has been changed from 30,- 
000 to 50,000 pounds per square inch. 
One fallacy that has been exposed 
was that which was believed for a 
long time. This held in effect that the 
skin of malleable cast iron was strong- 
er than the core. While with poorly 
made material this might exist, the 
regular run of malleable produced to- 
day exhibits no such characteristic. 
Another advance in technique which 
was brought before members of the 
association was the absence of merit 
in iron oxide as a packing material 
in annealing. 


Better Brass Castings 


ORK done in the nonferrous 
division of the industry has led 
to the discarding of obsolete methods 
and the improvement of nonferrous 
castings both in appearance, and more 
important, in physical properties. Dis- 


cussions by practical and_ technical 
men have shown that nonferrous 
metals and alloys must be melted 


rapidly and poured at the proper tem- 
peratures. Soaking of metal allows 
it to absorb furnace and other gases 
which cause defective castings. Im- 
proper pouring temperature may or 
may not result in poor castings, but 
does reduce the physical properties 
as has been shown definitely. Much 
of the guesswork has been removed in 
producing nonferrous casting mixtures. 
This has enabled the foundryman to 
supply castings of the proper compo- 
sition to fit required purposes. Presen 
tation of investigations and data upon 
newly developed alloys at the meet- 
ings allowed the foundrymen to use 
the alloys in the castings they could 
supply, and has resulted in improve- 
ments of technique in mixing and 
melting. 

Co-operation of the A. F. A. with 
other national organizations has es- 
tablished standard specifications fo 
steel, malleable cast iron and nonfer- 
rous castings, and has set up definite 


John w. Bolton, 
Chairman, Nonferrous 
Division 





standards for the raw materials which 
are purchased to manufacture the fin- 
ished product. Through the commit 
tee on heat treatment of ferrous 
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metals, recommended methods for heat 
treatment of steel have been adopted. 


The American Foundrymen’s asso- 
‘iation does not maintain a research 
lepartment. However, it has taken 
an active part in suggestion of prob- 
ems for research. Furthermore, its 
funds have been expended in aiding 
research. For example, in October, 
1927, the association published a bibli- 
ography of literature on cast iron 
which contained all references to that 
material from the year 1870 to the 
time it was published. This monu- 
mental work is invaluable and will 
prevent duplication of effort, except 
where such may be done to check 
the earlier investigators. Recently, the 
sum of $3000 has been set aside for 
the investigation of liquid shrinkage 
in cast iron. This work will be per- 
formed at the bureau of standards. 
Another field wherein the association 
is active, is in determining the effect 
of variation of blast furnace operation 
on the quality of pig iron produced. 
It is expected that this work will as- 
sist in obtaining a better and more 
uniform quality of pig iron for found- 
ry purposes. 


Broad Interests 


"T°HE working organization of the 

A. F. A., exemplified by its various 
committees, is broad with many rami- 
fications extending into all branches 
and phases of the foundry industry 


and related fields. Scientific and tech- 
nical progress based upon metallurgy, 
metallography, research, specifications, 
etc., are promoted by the activities of 
numerous committees. A graphic 
chart of the whole organization is 
presented in another part of this is- 
sue as are the various committees 
and their personnel. To simplify or- 
ganization control and delegate the 
problems of greatly diversified char- 
acter to their specialized fields, a 
committee of divisional activities which 
correlates the work was formed. This 
committee is presided over by N. K. B. 
Patch, chairman, with six other mem- 
bers; two of whom are from the 
board of directors of the association. 
The others are the four chairmen of 
the divisions on gray iron, steel, malle- 
able iron and nonferrous. 

The function of this correlation 
committee is to make recommenda- 
tions to the board of directors for 
appropriations for committee and re- 
search activities; to initiate and fur- 
ther committee activities of interest to 
two or more divisions; to receive and 
approve reports of divisions and guide 
in a general way divisional committee 
activities; to receive and approve re- 
ports from general technical commit- 
tees and guide in a general way such 
committee activities, and to receive 
and approve reports from A. F. A. 
representatives on joint committees of 
various other interested organizations. 


As mentioned previously, there are 
four divisional committees which cover 
the gray iron, steel, malleable and 
nonferrous foundry fields. Since the 


A. A. Grubb, Chair- 
man, Committee on 
Sand Grading 





a 


working organization of each of these 


divisions is similar, the steel divi- 
sion will be taken as a specific ex- 
ample. The chairman of the steel 


division is J. Fletcher Harper whose 
functions are as follows: To further 
interests of division through commit- 
tee activities; to call and preside at 
annual meeting of the combined mem- 
bership of the divisional committee, 
or meeting of chairmen of divisional 
committees; to represent interests of 


division at meeting of divisional ac- 
tivities correlation committee; to re- 
port for division at annual A. F. A. 


convention, and appoint divisional com- 
mittee chairmen and members subject 
to approval of president of the 
American Foundrymen’s association. 


A. F. A. Promotes International 


NE of the oldest of the metal- 
O lurgical arts, the foundry in- 

dustry, remains always youth- 
ful and progressive because its mys- 
teries continually attract men with 
alert and inquiring minds. Every- 
where are casting manufacturers im- 
bued with that healthy dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are which 


Scott Mackay, Chair- 





man, Malleable Iron 
Division 
makes for progress. Foundrymen 


have discovered, too, that progress is 
not the monopoly of any one country 
or hemisphere. The metallurgy of 
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Activities 


iron or steel is the same in Tibet or 
Erie county, New York. 

These factors have combined to 
form, the foundation for a great in- 
ternational alliance of foundrymen 
which finds formal expression again 
this year in the Third International 
Foundrymen’s congress to be held in 
London in June. 

It is fitting American foundrymen 
should take a prominent part in this 
great gathering because it was large- 
ly as a result of the initiative of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
that casting manufacturers became or- 
ganized internationally. 

Before the war various European 
foundrymen visited the United States 
and American casting manufacturers 
went abroad, being drawn into con- 
tact by the common problems of the 
business in which they were engaged. 


Thus international relations were es- 
tablished on an informal basis. 

The first formal step toward bring- 
ing the foundrymen of the world to- 
gether was taken by the late A. O. 
Backert, editor, THE FOUNDRY, who 
visited European countries in 1919 in 
his official capacity as president of the 
American Foundrymen’s association. 
Through the force of his great and 
charming personality Mr. Backert 
gave real impetus to the idea of set- 
ting up some kind of machinery for 
bringing the foundrymen of America 
and Europe into contact at regular in- 
tervals. The disorganization of Europe 
during the first few years after the 
war prevented any definite 
being made until 1923. 


progress 


Exchange of Papers Suggested 
M EANWHILE H. Cole Estep, a 
member of the American Foundry- 
men’s association and European mana- 
ger of the Penton Publishing Co., while 


resident in England in 1920, suggested 
to the Institute of British Foundrymen 
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a plan for a formal exchange of 
papers with the American Foundry- 
men’s association. The proposal was 
accepted promptly by the British or- 
Thus was set up an ar- 
in the 


ganization. 
rangement which has resulted 
exchange of about 20 papers in the 
past nine years between the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association § and 
its European confreres. 

The annual exchange of 
now a part of the regular routine of 
both the British and American as- 
sociations. Each year the _ institute 
appoints one of its members to con- 
tribute a paper to the American 
Foundrymen’s association on some 
subject of major importance to the 
British foundry world and at the 
same time possessing international 
significance. In turn the American 
association appoints one of its mem- 
bers to present a paper before the 
Institute of British Foundrymen. In 
a number of cases the authors have 
journeyed across the Atlantic to read 
their papers in person. 


papers is 


Plan Is Successful 


RRANGEMENTS _ between the 
American and British associations 
have proved so successful that simi- 
lar exchanges are now taking place 
between the American and the French 
and Belgian foundrymen’s associa- 
tions, and between the French and 
Belgian organizations and the British. 
Thus has been set up a great ebb 
and flow of practical, useful informa- 
tion between the foundrymen of the 
world which has had the effect of 
quickening technical and _ business 
progress everywhere. 
The international 
papers on foundry practice led natur- 
ally to the organization of the Inter- 
Foundrymen’'s 


exchange of 


national 


The first of these great world gather- 
ings of castings manufacturers was 
held in Paris in 1923. Its definite or- 
ganization grew out of a luncheon in 
Birmingham, England, at the time of 
the first British foundry equipment 
exhibition in 1922, which was _ at- 
tended by Oliver Stubbs, F. J. Cook, 
E. V. Ronceray, Emile Ramas, Vin- 
cent Faulkner, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
Enrique Touceda and H. Cole Estep. 


E. R. Young, Chair- 
man, Sub-Committee 
on Core Sand Tests 





A delegation of about fifty Ameri- 
“an foundrymen attended the _ initial 
International congress in Paris in 
1923. In 1926 the second congress 


was held in Detroit under the aus- 
pices of the American Foundrymen’s 
association. It was preceded and fol- 


lowed by tours in the course of which 
the European guests were greeted and 
entertained by the foundrymen of New 
York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

Out of the Second Internationa! 
Foundrymen’s congress’ in Detroit 
grew the organization of the Foundry- 
committee, of 
president of 


men's’ International 
which S. T. Johnston, 
the American associa- 
tion, will be chairman this year. This 
delegates ap- 
Belgian, 
Italian, 


Foundrymen’s 


consists of 
3ritish, French, 
German, Czechoslovak, Dutch, 


committee 
pointed by 


Spanish and American 
organizations. The 
in addition t 
Vincent Delport 


Luxemburg, 
foundrymen’s 
American members, 
Mr. Johnston, are 
and H. Cole Estep. 

To the Foundrymen’s Internationa! 
committee the various national asso- 
ciations have delegated the organiza- 
tion and conduct of the Internationa 
Foundrymen’s congresses. It has beer 


agreed that the International con 
gresses shall be confined to Great 
Britain, France, Germany and _ th: 


United States, at intervals of thre 
years. The schedule for the next sev 
eral years is as follows: 1929, Lon 
don, England; 1932, Dusseldorf, Ger 
many; 1935, Paris, France; 
United States. 

The American Foundrymen’s 
ciation handles its international ac 
tivities through its committee on in- 
ternational relations, the membership 
of which now includes, L. L. Anthes, 


asso 


G. H. Clamer, Stanley G. Flagg, Jr., 
S. W. Utley, Vincent Delport, Verne 
E. Minich, S. T. Johnston, Fred Erb, 
C. E. Hoyt and H. Cole Estep, chair- 


man. 


For the Peace of the World 


ESIDES promoting the progress of 
their own industry, the foundry 
men of the various nations, through 
their international contact, are 
making a definite and valuable contri 
bution to the maintenance of world 
peace. 
If this be idealism, let it 
Surely there could be no more worthy 


close 


stand 


object for which a group of busines 
engineers and scientists could 
together. What the foundry 
men of the world are trying to d 
through their 
is to make a real contribution to the 


men, 
band 
international activitie 


progress of the human race. 


Exhibits Further Mechanization 


URING the past 30 years re- 

markable 

made in the industry devoted 
to casting metals. Year by year, as 
the demands for better engineer- 
ing materials have increased with the 
advancement of the great mechanical 
entire world, the 
developed the 
meet the 


progress has been 


era sweeping the 
foundry industry has 
quality of its product to 
While numerous 
factors have aided materially, the de- 
velopment and perfection of mechani- 
been of outstand- 
ing importance, since it has 
foundrymen to high 
products at a price to compete suc- 
cessfully with other engineering ma- 


needs of consumers. 


cal equipment has 
enabled 


produce quality 
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of Industry 


terials serving the field. 

Although mechanical equip- 
ment was used in the leading found- 
ries of the country in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, the ma- 
chines were crude in comparison with 
the highly specialized and precise 
equipment which identifies the modern 
foundry. Contrasting the old time 
employed at the 
rmearkable 


same 


some 


devices with those 
present time, it 
that the heavy and complicated cast- 


some of the ma- 


seems 


ings required for 


chines produced at that time, could 
have been made. Undoubtedly, the 
tasks of the modern foundryman 
have been made easier through the 
numerous developments of the past 
thirty foundry equipment. 
The industry just beginning 
recognize the value of foundry equi] 
ment in the nineties. The cupola had 
become the melting medium and sev 
eral types of blowers had been di 
veloped to supply the necessary blast 
of air. Molding .machines of simp} 
construction were used in some plant 
to increase the output of the molde 
but hand molding, either on the flo: 
or bench, predominated. Handling 
materials was recognized as a prol 


years in 
was 
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em and overhead cranes, jib cranes 
and overhead track systems could be 
found in numerous plants, but the 
efficiency of that type of equipment 
fell far short of the various units 
now used for that purpose. While 
practically all sand was tempered by 
hand, machines had been introduced 
to accomplish that work with greater 
speed and accuracy. The necessity 
for core baking units had led to the 
development of special ovens which 
could be purchased from _ several 
manufacturers. In the cleaning room, 
tumbling mills of simple design, flex- 
ible shaft equipment and small stand 
grinders were used. Sandblast equip- 
ment had been introduced, but pre- 
judice against the process had not 
at that time been overcome by the 
manufacturers. Electric current al- 
though known as a source of power, 
was just gaining headway, and con- 
sequently many of the units still were 
driven by steam engines’ through 
shafting. The introduction of mold- 
ing machines and sandblast equip- 
ment necessitated some source for 
compressed air and therefore com- 
were being considered as 
equipment. 


pressors 
foundry 


Aids Mechanical Development 


HE American Foundrymen’s asso- 


ciation has been one of the im- 


portant factors contributing to the 
progress of the foundry _ indus- 
try during the past 33 years. Sev- 


eral activities of the association have 
aided materially in the development 
and perfection of various types of 
equipment to meet the needs of the 
Early in the life of 
in charge of 


foundry industry. 
the organization those 


arranging the technical programs 
realized the importance of the prob- 
lems connected with the application 
of foundry equipment to the needs 


of the industry, and time was allotted 
tor several papers on pertinent ques- 
tions. At the Philadelphia convention 
in 1896, when the association was 
founded, four of the 12 papers pre- 
sented dealt with some phase of the 
equipment problem. The subjects of 
the four papers were as follows: 
“Foundry Cranes;” “Air Compressors 
Used in the Foundry;” “The Sandblast 
for Cleaning Castings;” and “Molding 
Machines and Their Application.” The 
presentation of papers on equipment 
has continued at each of the 32 con- 
ventions since the initial gathering 
n Philadelphia and in the main the 
number of papers devoted to that 
phase of foundry operations has been 
ncreased. 

However, the greatest contribution 
f the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
‘lation toward the increased use of 


, 
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the most modern type of foundry 
equipment has been through the ex- 
hibition feature. These shows have 
presented an opportunity for manu- 
facturers to show the latest develop- 
ments in foundry equipment and sup- 
plies. The evolution of the exhibition 
idea is interesting, in that the man- 
agement of the enterprise passed 
through several groups before the 
show was established as a function 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation. No thought was given to an 
exhibition at the first convention, al- 
though THE FOUNDRY may claim 
the distinction of being the first ex- 
hibitor, since a special room was 
maintained in the Manufacturers club, 
Philadelphia, in 1896, where friends 
of the paper were welcomed. The 
following year, the association meet- 
ing was held in Harmonie Hall, De- 
troit, where the first attempt was 
made to hold an organized exhibit. 
The committee in charge of the 
equipment exhibition provided space 
for a number of booths in the audi- 
torium of Harmonie Hall and 24 
equipment and supply manufacturers 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to show their wares. A number of 
the firms represented at the first 
show still are in business, although 
the majority long since have passed 
beyond the horizon of foundry affairs. 
Since the companies represented at 
Detroit were pioneers in the exhibi- 
tion of foundry equipment in con- 
junction with the convention of the 


American Foundrymen’s association, 
the individual names are of interest. 
Those exhibiting were as follows: 


Brown 


Lyne Abrianse; FE. M. Ayres; 


R. S. MacPherran, 

Chairman, Sub-Com- 

mittee on Blast Fur- 
nace Relation 





& Sharpe Mfg. Co.; Bryan Co.; Buchel 
Co.; Burrs’ Damascus Works; Detroit 
Emery Wheel Co.; Fanner Mfg. Co.; 


W. J. Keep; Keystone Coal & Coke 
Co.; Leland & Faulconer Mfg. Co.:; 
J. S. McCormick Co.; Millett Core 


Oven Co.; Mississippi Glass Co.; Hen- 
ry E. Pridmore; P. H. & F. M. Roots 
Co.; J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Co.; 
F. B. Stevens; Chas. A. Strelinger & 
Co.; Tabor Mfg. Co.; Robert J. Tay- 
lor & Son; Whitehouse & Strong: 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co.; and 
Wilbraham Baker Blower Co. 


Although leaders in the association 
movement predicted that the exhibi- 
tion feature would prove a permanent 
addition to the annual gathering due 
to the benefits derived from the De- 
troit show, it was not until the Cleve- 
land convention in 1906 that an or- 
ganized exhibition of size again was 
held. From 1898 until the New York 
convention in 1905, the number of ex- 
hibits maintained in the hotel corri- 
dors and rooms continued to grow, 
and at the latter meeting some space 
was reserved in the basement of the 
Murray Hill hotel. 

By that time, manufacturers of 
equipment and foundrymen agreed 
that the exhibition was a _ valuable 
feature of the convention program 
and one which should be continued for 
the good of the industry. After con- 
siderable thought had been given to 
the subject of an organized exhibit 
for the Cleveland convention in 1906, 
approximately 25 manufacturers and 
dealers in equipment and_ supplies 
agreed to underwrite an exhibit to 
be held in conjunction with that meet- 
ing. The Armory, a large building 
located across the street from the 
present Public hall where the 1923 
convention was held, was rented for 
the purpose and about 60 exhibits 
were maintained around the outer 
edge of the room, while the sessions 
were held in the center of the build- 
ing. It is interesting to note that the 
exhibits were closed during the tech- 
nical sessions. 


Form Association 


A* AN outgrowth of the Cleveland 
show, the Foundry Supply asso- 
ciation was formed for the purpose of 
assisting the American Foundrymen’s 
association in holding the conventions 
and when advisable to hold exhibits 
of foundry equipment and _ supplies. 
S. T. Johnston, now president of the 
American Foundrymen'’s association, 
was made first 
association and H. M. Lane was 
elected secretary. That organization 
held exhibits at Philadelphia in 1907 
and in Toronto in 1908, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Lane. Shortly before 
the Cincinnati convention in 1909, Mr. 
Lane resigned and C. E. Hoyt, now 
executive secretary of the American 
Foundrymen’s association, was made 
secretary of the Foundry & Manufac- 
turers Supplies association, the name 
that had been adopted by the Found- 
ry Supply association at the Toronto 
convention so that all classes of ex- 
hibitors were included. An exhibition 
was held at Detroit in 1910. 
After the 
Foundry & 
was formed 


president of the new 


Detroit convention, the 
Machine Exhibition Co. 
to handle the exhibits, 
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the Foundry & Manufacturers Sup- 
plies association being discontinued. 
From 1911 to 1915 the exhibition com- 
pany held the following’ exhibits: 
Pittsburgh in 1911, Buffalo in 1912, 
Chicago in 1913 and 1914, and At- 
lantic City in 1915. Following the 
Atlantic convention and _ exhibition, 
the American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion took over the handling of exhi- 
bits and C. E. Hoyt was placed in 
charge of that activity under the 
direction of a special exhibit com- 


mittee. Since that time conventions 
and exhibitions have been held as 
follows: Cleveland, 1916; Boston, 
1917; Milwaukee, 1918; Philadelphia, 
1919; Columbus, 1920; Rochester, 
1922; Cleveland, 1923; Milwaukee, 
1924; Syracuse, 1925; Detroit, 1926; 


Philadelphia, 1928. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
the exhibition feature has operated in 
five-year cycles since the Cleveland 
exhibition in 1906. The Foundry 
Supply Co. was in existence five years, 
when the exhibition feature was taken 
over by the Foundry & Machine Ex- 
hibit Co. After five years under that 
company, the American Foundrymen’s 
association undertook the management. 
Exhibits were held for five years, 
but the show was omitted the follow- 
ing year since no convention was 
held. Another five-year period ex- 
tended from 1922 to 1926, but in 
1927, no exhibition was held with the 
Chicago meeting. 

Today, the convention and exhibit 
of the American Foundrymen’s asso- 
ciation is recognized as one of the 
vital factors affecting progress in the 
foundry industry. Representatives 
from all sections of the country jour- 
ney to the convention city to hear 
the various papers presented and to 


visit the exhibition. By comparing 
the total attendance at Chicago, in 
1927 when no exhibition was held, 


with Detroit in 1926 or Philadelphia 
in 1928, it may be concluded that 
a great number of those attending 
the convention go for the purpose of 
becoming better acquainted with the 
mechanical developments which have 
taken place in the industry. 


Foundryman Is_ Interested 


INCE the Detroit convention in 1926, 
considerable discussion has’ been 
devoted to the question of holding an- 
nual exhibitions of equipment. Sev- 
eral ideas have been advanced by va- 
rious individuals and groups, but no 
definite policy has been made public 
regarding the time interval between 
exhibitions. While on first considera- 
tion, it would seem that the solution 
of the problem rests entirely with 
the association management and the 
exhibitors, it should be remembered 
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that, in the last analysis, the found- 
ry industry will be the group most 
affected by holding or omitting exhi- 
bitions of foundry equipment. For 
that reason, it might be best to se- 
cure an expression from the foundry 
industry of North America before 
making any decision. 

From the viewpoint of the manu- 
facturer of equipment, great benefits 
may be derived from the exhibition 
feature. Much of the progress of the 
foundry industry since the dawn of 
the twentieth century has_ resulted 
from the improvements and develop- 
ments which have been made in 
equipment. The perfection of existing 
equipment and the invention of en- 
tirely new machines to lighten the 


Cc. J. Freund, Chair- 
man, Committee on 
Apprentice Training 





burden of the foundryman have re- 
sulted almost entirely from a willing- 
ness on the part of the equipment 
manufacturer to invest both time and 
money in improvements. Perhaps 
nine times out of ten, progress in 
foundry equipment has resulted from 
study and research by the equipment 
manufacturer rather than from the 
effort of any individual or group in 
the foundry industry. 

The manufacturer has three ave- 
nues by which he may carry the in- 
formation regarding new  develop- 
ments to the consumers in his field, 
namely salesmen or other direct rep- 
resentation, advertising pages in pub- 
lications reaching the buyers of the 
product, and exhibitions attended by 
consumers of the _ product. These 
three factors are so_ interconnected 
that no one should be slighted in the 
sales campaign of the equipment man- 
ufacturer. The builder of foundry 
equipment would do well to study 
the results which are being obtained 
in other industries through the medi- 
um of exhibitions. 

Perhaps the most familiar example 
is found in the automobile industry, 
where the annual shows held in the 
larger cities of the country have be- 
come the opening wedge in the sales 
campaigns which yearly carry the 
automobile manufacturer to greater 
sales and production heights. As in 
practically all types of mechanical 


equipment, each year sees improve- 


in the design of the 
These changes first are 
introduced at the annual shows, and 
so great has become the popular in- 
terest in these events, that hundreds 


ments made 
automobile. 


of thousands of prospective buyers 
pay for the privilege of seeing what 
the manufacturer has to offer. 


Equipment Must Advance 


OUNDRY equipment manufactur- 
ers may feel that there is no con- 
nection between the automotive field 
and their industry, since foundry equip- 
ment is not subjected to yearly changes 
in design. In the main this may be 
true, but foundry equipment cannot 
be static. The individual visiting 
each American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion show realizes that radical changes 
are constantly being made, and that 
at each exhibition, a majority of 
those maintaining displays have some- 
thing entirely new or developments 
in previously existing equipment 
which are worthy of attention. Due 
to size, weight, etc., of the new equip- 
ment, the foundry equipment exhibi- 
tion offers practically the only means 
of bringing the equipment and a 
large group of foundrymen together. 
Obsolescence is another factor which 
has a direct bearing upon the exhi- 
bition problem. The foundry industry 
today is faced with the problem com- 
mon to every industry of replacing 
antiquated equipment with modern 
machinery. Keen competition from 
without the industry, in addition to 
competition from other casting pro- 
ducers demands the manufacture of 
quality castings at the lowest possible 
price. Competition of this kind can- 
not be met with equipment less ef- 
ficient than that used by other found 
rymen making a similar class of 
work. One of the important prob 
lems of the equipment manufacturer 
is to acquaint the foundrymen with 
the evils of inefficient equipment and 
to present the latest machines to ac- 
complish the same work more effici- 
ently. Undoubtedly, the exhibition of 
foundry equipment held in conjunc 
tion’ with the convention of the 
American Foundrymen’s association 
has been an important factor in ac- 
complishing this work in the past, 
and future shows should prove even 
more fruitful. 

The 21 exhibitions of foundry equip 
ment held in connection with th 
American Foundrymen’s association 
convention have been a potent factor 
in placing the foundry industry on a 
par with other lines of industrial a 
tivity. While the benefits have been 
enormous, the possibilities for futur 
service are even greater. Mechaniza 
tion has become the goal of every 
industrial activity. 
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Exhibits to Show 


Recent Developments 
In Foundry Equipment 


HE exhibition 
supplies to be 


ican Foundrymen’s association, 
interesting features. 


will attend the convention. 
At many of the booths, 


A 


ABRASIVE CO., Philadelphia — Bakelite 
bonded, high speed grinding wheels used for 
grinding steel and iron castings, another type 
of grinding wheel for cast iron and unannealed 
malleable iron, a varied assortment of smaller 
grinding wheels for cleaning castings, and rub- 
bing bricks will feature the display of this 
company. Special photographs will show high 
speed grinding machines in operation. The 
company will be represented by W. B. Ilko, 
S. M. Hershey, J. P. Murphy, J. H. Johnson, 
and G. W. Collman. 

ABRASIVE INDUSTRY, Cleveland—The booth 
of this company will be fitted up with a rest 
room where those attending the convention are 
invited to make their headquarters. The repre- 
sentatives will be H. Cole Estep, J. D. Pease, 
G. B. Howarth, A. L. Klingeman, S. H. Jasper 
and F. B. Pletcher. 

ACME OIL CORP., Chicago—This company 
Representatives 
O'Con- 


will show samples of core oils. 
will be H. Schlosstein and George M. 
nor Jr. 

ADAMS CO., Dubuque, Ia.—Stationary and 
portable jolt squeeze molding machines, snap 
flasks, slip flasks, steel jackets, steel bands, and 
vibrators will be displayed by this company. 
Representatives will be William J. Spensley and 
John A. Cameron. 

ADVANCE MILLING ©CO., Chicago—This 
company will feature samples of its core 
binder. The display will be in charge of D. T. 
McGrory. 

AIR REDUCTION SALES CO., New York— 
This company will exhibit tanks of oxygen, 
acetylene and carbide and apparatus for oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting. Representatives 
will be J. S. Strate, M. M. Weist, S. H. Shaykin, 
Paul Burns, H. R. Salisbury, T. M. Hamer, F. B. 
Loucks, Walter Love and G. Van Alstyne. 
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of foundry equipment and 
held in the Stevens hotel, 

Chicago, April 8 to 11, in connection with 
the thirty-third annual convention of the Amer- 


While the amount of floor 
space available for exhibition purposes is smaller 
than at several of the recent conventions, in the 
neighborhood of 150 leading manufacturers of 
supplies and equipment have secured space to 
demonstrate the application of their product to 
the large group of American foundrymen who 


recently developed 


promises many 


vention. 


equipment will be displayed for the first time. 
Reports from many of the exhibitors indicate that 
great care is being exercised in the selection 
of the materials which will be shown, and that 
in most instances, special emphasis is being placed 
on developments and improvements which have 
been made since the exhibition in Philadelphia. 
Undoubtedly, every progressive foundryman will 
find considerable of 


interest at the 1929 con- 


For the benefit of those wishing more informa- 
tion regarding the exhibits, THE FOUNDRY has 


prepared descriptions of the individual exhibits 


AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., Trenton, 
N. J.—This company will show the principles 
and operation of the high frequency induction 
furnace with the aid of motion pictures and 
will exhibit a wooden model of a 300-pound 
coreless induction furnace suitable for melting 
steel and nonferrous metals. Representatives 
will be G. H. Clamer, Dudley Wilcox and R. N. 
Blakeslee Jr. 


AJAX METAL CO., Philadelphia—This com- 
pany will show bronze and brass ingot metals, 
white metals, castings, and moving pictures 
and charts of an induction type electric fur- 
nace. Representatives will be G. H. Clamer, 
W. J. Coane, John G. Miller, Zeno D. Barns, 
Frank M. Willeson, R. J. Kelley, William Adams 
and Henry Geiseke. 

ALLOYS & PRODUCTS, INC., Bronx, N. Y. 
—A variety of metal alloys will feature this 
display. The company will be represented by 
Henry Hecht, Frank J. McCaul, Charles J. 
Harney, Edward E. Berliner and Gilbert T. 
Mason. 

ALBANY SAND & SUPPLY CO., N. Y.— 
Numerous samples of molding sand graded 
according to American Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion standard specifications will be shown by this 
company. Representatives will be Lawrence Mur- 
ray and M. J. Slater. 

AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE & FOUNDRY 
CO., Chicago—Special types of annealing pots, 
plates and stools will be shown by this com- 


pany. Representatives will be C. P. Wright, 
V. G. Bates and W. S. Cumming. 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO., Philadel- 


phia—Various types of hoists will feature the 
display of this company. Representatives are 
J. G. Worker, J. S. Neisser, G. L. Drake, G. H. 
James, H. C. Sturman, E. V. Brown and C. W. 
Schroeder. 

AMERICAN FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., 


and lists of company representatives at Chicago. 


Mishawaka, Ind.—A combination machine for 
tumbling and sandblasting castings, aluminum 
flasks, steel pouring jackets and miscellaneous 
parts will be shown by this company. Other 
products which it manufactures will be 
shown by moving pictures and photographs. The 
representatives will be Verne E. Minich, John 
S. Sammons, Hutton H. Haley, O. A. Pfaff, 
Ralph J. Hutchinson, C. B. Schneible, John D 
Alexander, James Rigby, Jerome E. Sweet, F. G. 


Schultz, E. J. Turnbull, Charles L. Benham, 
L. B. Kerr, and A. H. Freeman 
AMERICAN VENT WAX co., Lockport 


N. Y.—This exhibit will consist of numerous 
spools of vent wax ranging in size from 1/32 to 
5g-inch in diameter. Cores in which that type 


of vent wax has been used also will be shown 
N. L. Nankey will represent the company 
ARCADE MFG. CO., Freeport, I/l.—A heavy 
duty molding machine, a jolt rollover core ma- 
chine and a jolt squeezer will be shown by this 
company. The representatives will be L. L 
Munn, B. C. Trueblood, Mentor Wheat, V Ss 


Firestone, August Christen, R. E Turnbull, 


Herman Kasten and G. D. Wolfley 

AUSTIN CO., Cleveland—This 
consist of photographs, 
showing methods applied to the development 
and construction of modern foundry buildings. 
The exhibit will be in charge of Harry FE. 
Stitt, G. A. Bryant, Albert S. Low, N. L. 
Palmer, C. G. Palmer, L. R. Campbell and P. C. 
McCabe. 

AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO., INC., 
Buffalo—Storage battery low and high lift ele- 
vating platform trucks will be featured by this 
company. G. A. Freeman, F. H. Tinsley, F. G. 
Dunbar, F. R. Dunbar and R. J. Mulholland 
will be in charge. 

AXMANN SAND-THROWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland—This company will exhibit a sand- 
throwing machine for blending, mixing, aer- 


exhibit will 


plans, spceifications 
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ating and conditioning foundry sand as well as 
vibrating screen feed- 
photographs of in- 
representatives will be S. L. 
and M. A. Beltaire, Jr. 


B 


BARTLETT & SNOW CO., 
pictures of 


a unit equipped with a 
ing hopper and numerous 
The 


J. Welter. 


stallation. 
Dry fc 08, E. 


Cleveland 
han- 


Cc. QO. 


Photographs sand 


and motion 


installations will be 
this company. 
Hersey, H. L 
Gee, Ws J 


and J. E. 


conveying 
booth of 
will be H. S. 
First, H. C. 
Artingstall, Jr. 


dling and mold 
on display at the 
Representatives 
McKinnon, M. E. 
Freuchtel, S. G. 
Bates. 

BB. LL. 
This 
cast and 
The representatives will be H. L. Baumgardner, 
J. B. Skelly, B. Y. Leslie, J. M. Morrow, J 
Karlovetz and J. Hines. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
N. Y.—Optical and scientific instruments 


as photomicrographic cameras, microscopes, etc 


Chicago 
flasks, 


oils 


CORP., 


tapered draw 


BAUMGARDNER 
exhibit 
jackets 


company will 


iron and aluminum core 


Rochester, 
such 


will be shown by this company. 

BEARDSLEY & PIPER CO., Chicago-—Photo- 
graphs of sand slinging machines installed in 
foundries will feature the display of this com- 
pany Representatives will be E. O. Beardsley, 
W. F. Piper, N. W. Stratford, W. E. Naylor, 
George Furman, Charles Suess, A. L. Miller, 


Robert R. Snow, H. Lind, H. G. Schlichter, 
Peter Stefan, E. L. Mitchell, Frank J. 
A. Magnuson and FE. O'Connor. 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., Bethlehem, Pa. 
This typical fractures of 


pig iron with 
Com- 


Opatrny, 


company will show 


and samples of castings made 


mixtures which include special iron. 


attendance will be 


and A. D. 


representatives in 


MacDonald, F. E. 


pany 
Robert 
Smith. 

BLAW-KNOX CO., 
bucket, 
reinforcing 


Fisher 
Pittsburgh—-A_ clamshell 
grating, 
enlarged 
shown 


small samples of steel steel 


material for floors, and 
of steel buildings 
company. The 
Cochrane, D. C. Grove and G. 
ALUMINIUM CO. LTD., 


aluminum 


photographs will be 
by this 
W. C. 
BRITISH 
Aluminum 


representatives will be 
Schirmer. 
New York 
alloys for 
shown at the booth of 
of Ernest V. 


ingot and 


foundry work will be 


this company under the direction 


Pannell 


BUCKEYE PORTABLE TOOL CO., Dayton, 
oO Portable pneumatic grinders and other tools 
will be featured by this company Repre- 
sentatives will be W. W. Price, H. W. Leighton 


and H. O. Gummere. 


C 
CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 


Melting gas or oil 


equipped 


Harrison, O 
fuel 
electric-driven 
this 


furnaces using and 


with direct connected 


blower and oil pump will be shown by 


company Tilting type crucible and stationary 


bronze and alumi- 
num The 
will be J. S. Armour, C. E. 


and O. H. 


crucible furnaces for brass, 
representatives 


Haddock, C. C 


also will be shown. 


Simpson Luebbing. 


Falls, N. Y. 
snagging 


CARBORUNDUM CO., Niagara 
This 


wheels for the 


company will show a line of 


foundry industry including a 


specially bonded high speed wheel The repre- 
sentatives will be S. F. Courter, G. W. Chor- 
mann, B. H. Work, F. R. Gridley, R. C. Brad- 
bury, L. F. Ells, H. E. Kerwin, C. J. Steuber 


and J. M. Engman. 
CHAIN BELT CO., Milwaukee—-Photograph 


of installation of foundry equipment including 


sand handling and conditioning units, mold and 


casting conveyors, etc., will be shown by this 
company Representatives will be C. R. Mes- 
singer, J. C. Merwin, W. B. Marshall, F. A 
Pampel. E. M. Handley, R. T. Steindorf and 


Bosworth. 


F. S. 

















Chicago— Plans 
foundries 





D. CHASE, 
of new 


INC.., 
remodeled 


FRANK 
and layouts 
will be shown by this company. 
Frank D. Chase, M. L. 
Cady and L. J. Chase. 
CHICAGO MFG. & DISTRIBUTING CO., Chi- 
cago-—-A line of foundry supplies will be shown 
by W. F. Schlefflen and R. J. McKee. 
CHISHOLM-MOORE HOIST CORP., 
wanda, N. Y.—Cupola charging equipment, 
chain hoists and hoists feature 
the display of this company. The representa- 
will be P. W. Shaw and W. H. Morgan 
CLARK TRUCTRACTOR CO., Creek, 
Mich.—A 3-ton lift truck and a auto 
dump truck with a 30 cubic foot body will be 
shown by R. J. Burrowes, Ezra W. Clark, 
Walter Nochumson and R. F. Sutton. 
CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO., 
Plate vibrators, machine vibrators and shake-out 
and 


and 
Representat.ve 


will be Pereira, C. R 


Tona- 


electric will 
tives 
Battle 


low 


Cleveland 


valves 
of this com- 
Becker, 


display of 
the exhibit 
Representatives will be J. J. 
Benyak, K. G. Becker. 
BELT LACER CO., Grand Rapids, 
exhibit belt lacers, 
pins. A special 
The display will 
Fred 


vibrators as well as a 


accessories will feature 
pany. 
J.B 

CLIPPER 
Mich.—This 


cutters, fasteners 


company will 


and speed 


type lacer also will be shown. 


be in of George E. Farmer and 


E. Best. 

CORN 
York 
bond 


charge 


New 


green 


REFINING 
both the dry 
shown. The company will 
Krantz, R. H. De- 
J... A. H. 

Maguire, 


CoO., 
and 


PRODUCTS 
Core binders of 
types will be 
be represented by S. B 
Waters, H. A 
Kreischer, P. J. Dapkus, 


J. M. Millikan and H. C 


Faller 
Wm. T. 
Knubbe. 


Crown, F. G. 


D 


TRADE, 


will be 


The 
up as a 
attending the 
invited to make their headquarters. 
will be J. D. 
Klingeman, F. B 


Cleveland 
fitted 


METAL 
this 


DAILY 
booth of 


restroom 


company 
where those con- 
vention are 
The 
Pelott, S. H. Jasper, A. L. 
Pletcher and J. J. Kerr. 
DAYTON PNEUMATIC TOOL CORP., 
ton, O.—-Pneumatic chippers, riveters, sand and 
bench rammers, and of hos 
chisel will be shown bi 
company Ww. B and E. C. 


representatives Pease, L. C 


Day- 
a complete line 
blanks 


George 


couplings and 


this George 
will be in charge. 

DEISTER CONCENTRATOR CO., Fort Wayne, 
Ind 


reclamation 


This company will show a foundry residue 


plant in operation and a_ special 


sereen. The 
Rhume, C. W. 


foundry company will be 
represented by N. 


Green. 


type of 
Fugate and 
Raymond 


Detroit—A complet 


meeting 


DIETERT, 
laboratory 


HARRY W 
control American 


will be 


sand 
association specifications 
n operation at this booth. The 
of balance and weights for 


Foundrymen’s 
equipment 
weigh- 


will consist 


rammer, permeability ma- 


machine, a 


ng samples, sand 
chine, 


instrument for determining compressive strengt 1 


strength test compression 


to molding sands, a drying oven, a rapid sand 


agitator for fineness test, a bond meter for 
testing the bond strength of clays, binders and 
other materials, a moisture tester, a moistur 
indicator, automatic shut-off water meter and 
mold hardness tester The display will be i 
charge of Harry W. Dietert, Jack Goldstein and 
H. A. Davison. 

WM DEMMLER & BROS., Kewanee, II! 
Core blowing machine will feature the display 
of this company The representatives will be 
H. L. Demmler, J. N. Demmler, F. A. Demmler 
and Charles Eshelman 


FURNACE CO., De- 
furnace 


DETROIT ELECTRIC 
Mich A 100 kilowatt 


transformer 


troit, electric 


control equipment 


this 


castings 


including and 


will be shown in operation by company. 


Brass, bronze and the gray iron made 








in an electric furnace manu- 
will be shown 
C. Wilson, 
R. Jackson, 
the 


from metal melted 
factured by this eompany also 
Ed. L. Crosby, A. E. Rhoads, L. 
C. A. Hamann, R. R. Stokes, G. 
and L. T. will company 


Crosby represent 


DIAMOND CLAMP & FLASK CO., Richmond 
Ind.—-Wood snap flasks, steel jackets, stee] 
bands, steel bottom plates, 
wood boxes and snap flask 
fittings will feature the display of this 
pany. F. J. Gartside and E. A. Kinley will b 
in charge of the booth. 


DIXON 
Samples 


steel core plates 


wood wedges, core 


com- 


Jersey 


CRUCIBLE 
of graphite 


co., 
crucibles 


JOSEPH 
City, N. J. 
stoppers, nozzles and 
at this booth. The representatives 
Haasis, F. R. Brandon, R. F. Leonard 
R. R. Belleville, L. G. Masner and 


will be 
will 


clay refractories 
shown 
be A. L. 
J. E. Sehultz, 


J. E. Thomas. 
E 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, INC., Buffak 
This company will exhibit samples of variou 
bonds and a number of castings in which 
used. In 


sand 


bonded with these materials was addi- 


tion the company will operate a smal! labora- 
tory size sand mixer to show the possibilities of 
the addi- 
types of sands Th 
Cleland, R. L 
Dunbeck, G. H 


Holland, R. C 


producing suitable molding sand by 


bond to various 


will be S. H. 


tion of 
representatives 
Cleland, E. B. Norris, N. J. 
Barnes, C. B. Schureman, R. S. 
Halliday, E. R. Williams. 


D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO., 
Columbus, O.—A line of industrial wash room 
equipment will be shown by this company. The 


will be R. S. McMahon, R. H 


Smith. 


representatives 


and A. E. 


Evans 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Phila- 
delphia—This company will exhibit batteries for 


propelling trac- 


electric industrial trucks and 


tors. 
MFG 


ana 


PATTERN & 
patterns 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 
CO., Detroit—-Electro 
core boxes, a line of split pattern, a variety of 
with these and 
equipment for special type 
this company 
Samuel Weis- 


deposited 


castings made patterns, cope 
drag plates, 
molding will 
A. K. Laukel, 


will be in 


and 
be exhibited by 
John Laukel 
charge. 


and 
man 


Buffalo 


will 


CORP., 

refractories 

company. The 
Milward, T. W 


REFRACTORIES 


carbide 


ELECTRO 


Crucibles and silicon 
be shown by this 
will be L. U. 


Milward 


representa- 
tives Campbell 


and D. B 
F 


CcoO., 
mill 


MFG. Cleveland— Foundry 
tumbling 


this 


FANNER 


chaplets and stars will feature 


the display of company Representatives 


will be J. R. Raible, C. G. Raible, C. E. Ireland, 
P. D. McDonnell, F. W. Beck and E. Durant. 

FEDERAL FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., Cleve- 
land--This company will show foundry sand 
testing equipment for the laboratory, core bind- 
ers and other foundry supplies The repre- 
sentatives will be T. J. Brown, Otto E. Peter- 
son, Walter Gerlinger, George A. Fuller and 
L. H. Heyl. 

THE FOUNDRY, Cleveland—The booth of 
this company will be fitted up as a rest room 
where those attending at the convention are 
invited to make their headquarters The repre- 
sentatives will be H. Cole Estep, J. D. Pease, 
Dan M. Avey, Frank G. Steinebach, Pat Dwyer, 
Edwin Bremer, F. B. Pletcher, G. B. Howarth, 
S. H. Jasper, L. C. Pelott, A. L. Klingemann 
and C. A. Wardley 

FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT CO., Cleveland 
This company will show photographs of instal- 
lations of core and mold ovens including the 


rolling drawer, portable rack, car, shelf and 
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A. Barnett, O. D. Conover, 
and E. J. Welter will 


nveyor types. C. 
A. Beltaire, Jr., 
present the company. 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES MFG. CO., 
is company will show foundry supplies. 


G 


ELECTRIC CO., 
will exh bit welding equip- 


Chicago 


GENERAL Schenectady, 
Y.—This company 
nt, motors and control equipment and cupola 
wing equipment equipped with an automatic 
vice to insure constant weight of air in the 
pola. 
GIRARD SMELTING & REFINING CO., Phil- 
Rough finished castings, ingot 
solder, lead and other white 
metals shown by Maurice Sall, Charles 
Ff. Fellows and Albert Katz. 
GLOBE STEEL ABRASIVE CO., Mansfield, 


This company will show samples of cornered 


and 
babbitt, 


elphia 
etals, 


will be 


teel grit and chilled shot as well as specimens 

castings cleaned with these 

H. McConnell will represent the company. 

GREAT LAKES FOUNDRY SAND CO., De- 

oit—Molding sand, 

ndblast 
nd sand testing equipment will be exhibited by 
this company. Wm. J. Muhlitner, J. D. Cronen- 
weth, J. G. Mendenhall, N. I. McArthur, H. P. 
Mackinnon, P. E. Edw. B. J. Carroll 

d M. B. will be in charge of 
the exhibit. 

GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO., 
Kan.—Gyratory riddles, 
the 
displayed. P. L. 


metal abrasives. 


sand, core sand, silica 


sand, fire clay, limestone, mica schist, 


Giberson, 


Giberson, Sr. 


Leavenworth, 
including a 

fineness of 
Wilson 


foundry 


aboratory riddle for testing 


indry sand will be 


vill be in charge. 


H 


New 


will 


York—-An_ electric 
motor clam shell bucket feature the display 
f this company. Representatives will be H. C. 
Ryder, H. S. Atkinson and R. W. Hawkins. 
HERMAN PNEUMATIC MACHINE CO., 
Pittsburgh— This show a new 
arr-rollover and pattern 


HAYWARD CoO., 


company will 


drawing machine and 
a jarr stripping plate machine for work of a 
Representatives will be Thomas 
Doyle, Richard Robert 
Oesterling, Thomas Kaveny, Jr., 
Hughes, Robert M. 


smaller nature. 
Kaveny, A. G. 
F. Ringle, I. J. 
( S. MecMath, W. W. 
Porteous, L. L. Johnston and Joseph Gibson. 
HOOSIER MOULDING SAND CO., Indian- 
Samples of molding sand will be shown 


Harris, 


apolis 
this company. Representatives 
Kk. E. Neal and H. A. LeFeber. 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Balti- 
ore — This exhibit an antiseptic 
r first aid and dressing use. L. C. 
Shepherd, Nathaniel Nicolai, Harold W. Beatty, 
|. T. Moffit and Archimedes Serafini will be 
charge of the booth. 


PRODUCTS 
flour 


will be 


company will 


station 


CLAY Joliet, 


and 


cCoO., 
suitable for 


ILLINOIS 


Fire clay fire clay 


undry use molding sand 
ill feature the display of this company. The 
epresentatives Otis L. Jones, A. S. 


‘ichols, L. E. and H. L. Blackwell. 
ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES. INC., 
This tem- 


pyrometer 


and for rebonding 
will be 
Everett 


hicago company will show a low 


Representatives will be 


Martin J 


erature 
A. Obermaier, Rauscher and 
mil D. Brayne. 
INDIANA CONSUMERS GAS & 
CTS CO., Terre Haute, Ind.—-Samples of by- 
reduct foundry coke will be shown. The repre- 
Leon Stern, John F. Molony, 
and Lewis D. McClaren. 
MINERALS CO., 


samples of its 


BY-PROD- 


entatives will be 
loyd E. Davis 
INDUSTRIAL 


will 


Columbus 


his company show sand- 
iron and steel mold- 
The com- 


Edwards 


last sand, steel abrasives, 
g sand, silica wash and core sand. 
any will be represented by Willis G. 


nd H. N. Rose. 
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INTERNATIONAL MOLDING MACHINE CoO., 
Chicago—This company will show molding and 
core making machines and will be represented 
by Edward A. Pridmore, Harold N. Pridmore, 
Lawrence D. Pridmore, W. W. Miller, Carl 
Levahn, E. G. Borgnis, Hugh Gallagher, N. J. 
Monahan, W. J. Rowley, Luke S. Shannon, 
T. L. Concklin, W. J. Clarence Beck- 
Carl Johnson and James Hrdina. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO. INC., New 
York—Members of the development and research 
staff of this will be in” attendance to 
discuss the production of nickel alloyed castings 
The company will be represented by T. H. Wick- 
enden, D. M. Houston, F. Bb. Coyle, J. S. Van'ck 
F. S. Jordan and E. J. Bothwell. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW, 
booth of this will be 


restroom 


Briggs. 
lin, 


company 


The 
fitted up as a 
the 
headquarters 


Cleveland 
company 
those 
make 


where attending conven- 


tion are invited to their 
The representatives will be H. Cole Estep, J. D 
Pease, E. L. Shaner, F. B. Pletcher, Edwin 


Bremer, L. C. Pelott, and C. A. Wardley. 


J 


JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CoO 
This will show 
its line of speed reducers. Representatives will 
be Joseph A. Marland, W. S. 


Porter. 
KAWIN CO., 
information 


a. 


Chicago company samples o 


LaSalle and James 


This 
regarding 


CHARLES C. Chicago 


company will distribute 
advisory service and analysis work. 
Kawin, John 


Edwards and 


its foundry 
Representatives will be Charles C. 
Tissing, W. H. Griner, Charles V. 
W. S. Miller. 

KEENER SAND & CLAY CO., Columbus, O 
This show core and sandblast 
sands, Repre- 
Emery 


company will 


fire brick and rebonding clay. 
sentatives will be Claud P. Helmick and 
M. Durstine. 

SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS’ SALES 
CORP., Buffalo—This company wil! display lin- 
seed base core interesting 
cores made from these oils and some 
in which cores have been used. The 
company will be represented at the booth by 
W. L. Goetz, H. A. Swales, J. N. Yaeger, E. G. 
Allen, E. A. Medbery, H. J. 
E. J. Felt 

KLING 
Chicago 


examples of 
finished 


oils, 


castings 


Strassberger and 


WORKS, 


line 


BROS ENGINEERING 
This company will exhibit a new 
of small which 
e‘ther rubber bonded or bakelite grinding wheels. 
The representatives will be T. E. Kling, O. E. 
Kling and H. J. Aagaard. 

KNEFLER-BATES 
flour 


sized, high-speed grinders use 


co., Core 


and 


Indianapolis 


binder, facing examples of cores 
will be shown at the booth of this company by 
Ernest Knefler, George B. Hill, Herbert J. 


Bever, John A. Green and Mabel Tyner Buck. 
H. KRAMER & CO., This 
will bronze ingots and wil] be 
Kaden, L. Chap- 
Kepner and S. M. 


Chicago company 


show brass and 
represented by H. Kramer, I 
man, Wm. Romanoff, N. F 


Marks. 
L 


LANCASTER COAL & 
O.—Molding and bonding 
be shown by this company. The 
will be T. R. Hummell and D. L. Hansberger. 

LAVA CRUCIBLE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh—Graphite crucibles, nonferrous melt- 
furnace 


SAND CO., Lancaster 


sands materials will 


representatives 


ing refractories, such as linings, base 
blocks, furnace covers, plastics and maintenance 
and standard 
tile 
Furman 


South 


cements, refractory 
display of this 
MacLean 


the 


shapes in 
feature the 
South Jr., D. E 
will be in 


brick and will 
company. 
and R. P. 
display. 
LINDE AIR 


Oxyacetylene 


charge of 


PRODUCTS CO., 
and 


New York 


cutting welding equipment 


defective 
castings will be shown by this company. Repre- 
sentatives will be E. J. Hayden, L. M. Rasmus- 
sen, W. C. Harrison, J. W. Haygood and R. W. 
Boggs. 

LINDSAY-McMILLAN CO., 


oils and compounds and cores 


used in cutting risers and reclaiming 


Milwaukee—-Core 


from these 
Charts 
bak- 


Repre- 


made 
products will be shown by this company 
giving valuable information regarding the 
ing time of cores, also wil! be exhibited. 
sentatives will be W. R. Pate, J. A. 
A. E. Welch, R. G. Walker, M. A. Pollard, R. ¢ 


Hardie and A. H. Huisken. 

LINK-BELT CO., Chicago 
show an operating model of a vibrating screen 
idler 


Gitzen, 


This company will 


a herringbone speed reducer, conveyor 


assembly, samples of elevating conveying and 


chains and photographs of 
installations. The representatives will 
Hartley, W. L. Hartley, E. L. Berry, 
Heisserman, L. A. Spillan, A. K. Sjolander, 
H. Bergstrom, Martin Kidder, J. F. Kelly, J. S 
Holl, F. B. Caldwell, Smith, W. C 
Carter and George O'Connor 

LOUDEN MACHINERY 
This 


device 


power transmission 
foundry 
be J. J. 


R. J 


Norman 


Co., 


show an 


Fairfield, Ia.— 


company will electric pouring 


and material handling equipment such 
as overhead tracks and trolleys, traveling cranes 
and other equipment. Those in attendance will 
be L. F. Berthold, A. Neher, J. A. Niles, W. H. 
Schwerman, P. J. McCain, W. H. 
Paul Hassler, R. B. 
and Roy Louden. 
LOWE MFG. CO., Detroit 
an electric sand sifting 


be represented by R. G. Lowe. 


Huenergardt, 


Louden, R. Bruce Louden 


This company will 


show machine and will 


Me 


Cincinnati—-A 


MACLEOD CO., 
chine completely equipped, a smal! sandblast bar- 


sandblast ma- 
rel, brass and copper blacking sprayers and a 
model dust arrester will be the booth 
of this company charge of 
Walter Macleod and James 


McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER CO., San 
Pattern lumber will be shown. 


R. W. McILVAINE CO., Chicago—This 
pany will show photographs of sand and mold 
handling systems and cupola charging apparatus 
as well as a portable instrument 
ing the moisture in molding sand 
tives will be R. W. McIlvaine, R. L. McIlvaine, 
Paul A. A. Ross and W. A 


shown at 
which will be in 
Lauder 

Fran- 
cisco 


com- 


for determin- 
Representa- 


Ackerman, Forbes. 


M 


PAUL MAEHLER CO 
temperature 
this company. A. E 
R. Madson 

MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS 
ford, Conn.—Foundry 
new model of flask rapper will be shown by this 
Pickop charge 


Chicago Cor ovens 
equipment will be 


Maehler, H. R. 


will be in 


and control 
shown by 
Fox and H. charge 

CO., Bran- 
vibrators, including a 


company. George B. will be in 


of the display. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. CO 
N. J.—-Rubber bonded high speed grinding wheel 
will feature the display of this company. Rep- 
resentatives will be N. Clif Hilton, W. H 
Steinberg and C. E. Forney 

MARSCHKE MFG. CO., 


will show motor 


Passai 


Towson, Md 


driven 


This 
company grinders of 
various types and will be represented by R. W. 
Procter. 

MATHEWS CONVEYER CO 
Pa.--Sections of 


E!l wood 


heavy 


City, 


standard and extra 


heavy duty roller conveyor for handling molds 
and 
be on display. 
Hough, H. J. 


Stoll and H. 


turntable wil) 
Representatives will be J. H. 
Smith, A. M. Wright, F. F. 
Cucullu. 


and castings, a ball bearing 


MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC 
CO., Milwaukee—A roller 
in full 


CRANE & HOIST 


bearing crane trolley 


running order, a model of single line 








foundry bucket and photographs of cranes and 
hoists will be shown by this company. The 
representatives will be H. S. Strouse, D. B. 


Patterson, F. J. Page, C. L. Mayer, H. P. 
O'Neill, Alex Paulsen and F. R. Quigley. 
MODERN POURING DEVICE CO., Port 
Washington, Wis.—Cranes, pouring devices in- 
cluding a new electric pouring device, and 
photographs of a sand-handling system will 


feature the display of this company. W. Knappe 
will be in charge of the display. 

MOLINE IRON WORKS, Moline, 
Squeezer type molding machines will be 
played at the booth of this company by L. E. 
Nutt. 

MOLTRUP STEEL PRODUCTS CO., Beaver 
Falls, Pa.—This company will show foundry 
pattern plates, solid and perforated core plates 
and bottom boards, and will be represented by 
F. F. Ward and D. C. Russell. 

MT. JEWETT FIRE CLAY CO., Mt. Jewett, 
Pa.—Molding sand bond, blended fire clays for 
bonding iron and steel foundry sands and 
ground fire clay for cupola and ladle work will 
be shown by E. M. O'Neill, A. F. Shaffer and 


R. J. Wiser. 
N 


NATIONAL ENGINEERING CO., Chicago— 
A laboratory size muller type sand mixer will 
be shown in operation. Other items to be 
exhibited include blueprints and photographs of 
sand preparing, sand handling and mold han- 
dling installations made by this company; 
photographs of specially equipped mixers for 
reclaiming waste foundry sand, and mixers for 
installation in continuous sand handling sys- 
tems. The company will be represented by 
H. S. Simpson, A. G. J. Rapp, B. Castor, A. C. 
Christensen, W. H. Schulte, W. A. Kellogg, 
Cc. J. Skeffington, W. C. Edgar, George G. 
Crewson, A. E. Smith and C. D. Hollins. 

NATIONAL SMELTING CO., Cleveland— 
Aluminum ingot metals will be shown at the 
booth of this company. 

NEW HAVEN SAND BLAST CO., 
Haven, Conn.—A small pressure sandblast bar- 
rel and dust arrestor equipment will be shown. 
Representatives will be D. S. Sammis, S. S. 
Parsons, R. Wisely and W. R. Matteson. 

WM. H. NICHOLLS CO., INC., Richmond 
Hill, L. L, N. ¥.—This company will exhibit a 
line of molding machines including jolt squeez- 
ers, both the stationary and the portable types, 
jolt squeeze strip machines and a flask roll- 
out device. The following will be in attendance: 
Wm. H. Nicholls, D. Petrocelli, G. Anderson and 


Il.— 


dis- 


New 


L. R. Schocken. 
NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS, De- 
troit—Cranes, trolleys and electric lift hoists 


be shown by this company. The exhibit 
will be in charge of H. W. Standart, W. W. 
Peattie and M. O. Haeger. 

NORTON CO., Worcester, Mass. 
types of grinding wheels, grinding wheel floor 
stands and swing frame grinding machines will 
be featured at the booth of this company. Repre- 
will be G. W. Thomson, J. B. Eck- 
Jove, R. W. Cornish and F. H. 


O 


S. OBERMAYER CO., Snap flasks, 
jackets other foundry supplies will be 
shown by this company. S. T. Johnston, E. D. 
Frohman, H. S. Simpson, T. Kauffmann Jr., 


J. E. Evans, O. W. Josephson, J. J. McDevitt, 
N. Wallin, 


will 


-Various 


sentatives 


stedt, W. N. 
Stenberg. 


Chicago 


and 


Oo. C. Olson, O. J. Peterson, A. 

F. B. Flynn, G. E. Doyle, R. S. Higgins and 
V. C. Bruce will be in attendance. 

OILESS CORE BINDER CO., Cleveland 
This company will show samples of a core 


binder, core wash and core paste together with 
castings and cores showing the results obtained 
The representatives will 
Hamilton, and H. A. 


materials. 
Bruce, J. A. 


from these 
be J. H 
Baker. 
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OLIVER MACHINERY CO., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.—A line of pattern shop equipment in- 
cluding woodworking machinery will be fea- 
tured by this company. Representatives will be 
A. S. Kurkjian, G. C. Conklin, M. O. Larson, 
F. F. Middleton, C. A. Ginter, C. R. Crossley, 
G. W. Crossley, R. S. Gill, J. R. Duthie and 
J. E. McLauchlen. 


OSBORN MFG. CO., Cleveland—This 
pany will exhibit a jolt squeeze pattern draw 
molding machine, a jolt stripper and a core 
machine. Each machine will be equipped with 
pattern and cure box for making dummy molds. 
The representatives will be J. D. Wise, E. T. 


com- 


Doddridge, H. B. Klar, G. G. Adam, Wm. 
Rawlinson, K. Shuto. 
P 
PANGBORN CORP., Hagerstown, Md.—This 
company will exhibit sandblast and dust col- 


lecting units and models, drawings and photo- 
graphs showing complete installation of equip- 
ment. The representatives will be Thomas W. 
Pangborn, John C. Pangborn, H. D. Gates, P. J. 
Potter, F. J. Hull, W. A. Rosenberger, M. I. 
Dorfan, C. A. Boultman, Harold Holden, W. C. 
Lytle, J. F. Lewis, J. J. Carr, C. T. Bird, 
L. W. Wagner, W. T. Randall, F. E. Wolf and 
E. C. Gilmour 

PEERLESS SAND CO., Conneaut, O.—Mold- 
ing sands, core sands and bonding and refrac- 
tory clays will be featured at the booth of this 
company which will be in charge of F. L. 
Moore, C. E. Moore, and C. J. Dow. 

PENNSYLVANIA LUBRICATING CO., Pitts- 
burgh—This company will show various grades 
of core oils and cores and finished castings 
made in plants where these core oils are used. 
The representatives will be C. G. Purse, G. R. 
Meyers, J. M. Lutz, C. N. Wolgamood, G. F. 
Morgan, W. C. Clark, H. P. Bittinger. 


PENTON PUBLISHING CO., Cleveland—The 
booth of this company will be fitted up as a 
rest room where those attending the convention 
are invited to make their headquarters. The 
representatives will be H. Cole Estep, J. D. 
Pease, E. L. Shaner, Dan M. Avey, Frank G. 
Steinebach, Pat Dwyer, Edwin Bremer, F. B. 
Pletcher, G. B. Howarth, L. C. Pelott, S. H. 
Jasper, A. L. Klingeman, C. A. Wardley and 
J. J. Kerr. 

PICKANDS., 
pig 
of this company. 

PITTSBURGH ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP., 
Pittsburgh—Photographs of electric furnace in- 
stallations and castings made with metal melted 
in that equipment will be shown by 
this company. The representatives will be 
W. B. Wallis, W. E. Lewis, H. H. Watson, 
W. E. Moore, G. L. Simpson and Presley Hamil- 


ton. 


Chicago 
display 


BROWN & CO., 


Samples of iron will feature the 


type of 


FUEL CO., 
castings 


SAND & 


sands 


CRESCENT 
Samples of 
molds of that material 
Representatives will be A. N. 
Scott, W. I. 


PORT 
Detroit 


made in 


and 
will be shown 


core 


by this company 


Farmer, N. P. Dessert, George F. 


Sallee, M. P. Drennan, C. F. Nugent, William 
F. Maybank, C. N. Spidell. 
PYROMETER INSTRUMENTS CO New 


York 


Instruments 


This company will show various types of 


designed to determine tempera- 


metals 


R 


ROGERS, BROWN & CROCKER 
Cincinnati pig coke, 
manganese, molding sands, aluminum, and other 


tures of molten 


BROS., 


Samples of iron, ferro- 


materials will be shown. Representatives will 
be L. H. Miller, G. R. Sullivan, T. A. Wilson, 
C. B. McLaughlin, S. B. Morrison, C. P. Hell- 


Wentworth, F. W. 
Oelschlarger and 


wig, W. J. Loughery, A. J. 
Bauer, J. C. Mears, W. E. 
J. R. Morehead 





ROYER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.—Models of sand separating an 
blending machines will be featured by this con 
pany. Those in attendance will be G. F. Royer 
John Lloyd, S. B. Davies, Wm. Fenton, Alex 
ander Haigh and Stewart Lloyd. 


ROHRBACHER SHOE CO., Boston—Vario 
types of safety shoes will be featured at tl 
booth of this company which will be in charge 
of A. L. Rohrbacher, Jr., H. L. Blanchard ar 
M. L. Sheehan. 

RUEMELIN MFG. CO., Milwaukee—This 
company will show sandblast cabinets and blast 
guns, sandblast helmet and a sandblast gener. 
ator. R. Ruemelin and H. A. Flitz will repr: 
sent the company. 


S 


SAFETY CLOTHING CO.—Safety clothing 
made from asbestos, leather and fire proof duck, 
safety guards for various types of machine 
respirators for dust, smoke and fumes, and 
sandblast helmets and hoods will be shown by 
this company. Those in attendance will be 
Allen Clark and Roland Jones. 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT SERVICE CO., Cleve- 
land—Safety equipment will be featured. 


SAFETY FIRST SHOE CO., Framingham, 
Mass.—This company will show samples of its 
complete line of safety shoes. The exhibit wil! 
be in charge of Edgar C. Davidson. 


SAFETY GRINDING WHEEL & MACHINE 
CO., Springfield, O.—Organic bonded wheels for 
high speed grinding, and grinding machines 
especially adapted for the use of high speed 
wheels will be exhibited by this company. The 
representatives will be Charles W. Gwyn, H. G. 
Weinland, F. W. Perry, Howard Lanyon, H. H 
Moennich, H. G. Bennett. 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., New York—Samples 
of foundry coke will be exhibited at the booth 
of this company. Representatives will be J. M. 
Woods, E. L. Kyle, S. Weiss, A. E. Scherm, and 
R. H. Watson. 


SHEPARD NILES CRANE & HOIST CORP., 
Moutour Falls, N. Y.—This company wil! 
show a compact type single I-beam hoist and 
photographs of material handling equipment 
applied in the foundry industry. Those in at- 
tendance will be R. T. Turner, F. G. Bell, F. E 
Meeks, W. B. Briggs, H. A. Baugh and G. G 
Robbins. - 


W. W. SLY MFG. CO., Cleveland—This com- 
pany will show a sand reclaiming unit and will 
conduct a series of molding sand tests in the 
booth to show the percentage of 
may be reclaimed with that type of equipment. 
Photographs and drawings also will show instal- 
lations of the line of foundry equipment which 
it manufactures. The following members of the 
organization will be in attendance: S. C. Vessy, 
George A. Boesger, F. A. Ebeling, R. W. Hasselle, 
C. P. Guion, R. O. Mullen, H. W. Gaeckle, 
D. L. Harris, W. L. Kammerer, M. T. Morten- 
sen and O. A. Wilhelmy. 

WERNER G. SMITH CO., Cleveland 
and made 


sand which 


Samples 
specimen cores from 


The company will be 


of core oils 
these oils will be shown. 


represented by Werner G. Smith, Milton S 
Finley, L. P. Robinson, Frank H. Dodge, Ray 
Hunter, A. S. Coulter, John Glass, Wm. R. 


Rayel, George H. Graham and Louis F. Ferster 
SMITH OIL & REFINING CO., Rockfor 

Ill.—Samples of core oils and cores made fro 

these products will be shown by this compan 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Hartford, Conn 


Turbine compressors for supplying air for 
cupolas, oil and gas burners and other indus- 
trial heating equipment will be shown by th 


company. 

STANDARD SAFETY EQUIPMENT CO., 
Chicago—A sandblast mask, safety washers for 
grinding wheels, goggles and safety wearing 
The representatives 


(Continued on Page 313) 


apparel will be shown. 
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Will Supplement Valuable 
Service Feature 


Leading Experts Will Back Active Organization of THE FOUNDRY 
In Continuing and Increasing Question and Answer Departments 


HE FOUNDRY announces the 
I establishment of an advisory 
staff made up of men whose 
day-to-day contact with a definite 
branch of the industry that each rep- 
resents, affords intimate knowledge of 
the latest developments. These men 
are recognized as outstanding ex- 
perts, equipped by ability, education 
and training to speak with authority 
on their several specialties in the 
foundry field. 
The advisory staff as now consti- 
tuted includes the following: 


Steel Foundry Advisor 


John Howe Hall 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. 
High Bridge, N. J. 


Malleable Foundry Advisor 


H. A. Schwartz 

National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
ings Co. 

Cleveland, O. 


Gray Iron Foundry Advisor 


John W. Bolton 
The Lunkenheimer Co. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Charles Vickers, consulting engi- 
neer, Buffalo, N. Y., long actively 
identified with THe Founpry staff 
will continue both as active editor 
and advisor on nonferrous problems. 
Mr. Vickers’ years of experience, his 
constant contact with the industry, 
his early training as a practical man 
supplemented later by theoretical and 
scientific training, qualify him to con- 
tinue to give to this position the ex- 
pert attention which nonferrous 
foundry problems require. 

These men will supplement the reg- 
ilar staff of editors of THe FouNprRY 
who will continue, as has been the 
custom since the establishment of 
the paper, to answer specific ques- 
tions bearing on shop operation, man- 
agement, metallurgy, and the mani- 
fold problems which arise in foundry 
operations. 

Older readers will recall that since 
the early years of its existence, THE 
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John Howe Hall 


Is metallurgical engineer, Taylor-Whar- 
ton Iron & Steel Co., High Bridge, N. J. 
He was born June 20, 1881 at South 
Portsmouth, R. I. He received his edu- 
cation at Harvard university and was 
graduated in 1902 with an A. B. degree. 
In 1903, Mr. Hall received his master’s 
degree from the same school for work 
in metallurgy under Prof. Albert Sauveur. 
He has been associated with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Buffalo 
Crucible Casting Co., Buffalo; Quigley 
Furnace & Foundry Co., and since 1915 
has been identified with his present firm 
Mr. Hall is the author of The Steel 
Foundry and many articles for the 
technical press. He also has contributed 
many papers to the various societies of 
which he is a member. 











FouNDRY has been called upon con- 
stantly to answer questions. These 
have been handled by the editors with 
the co-operation of a number of men 
whose names are high in the list of 
those who have made American found- 
ry practice what it is today. Among 
those were W. J. Keep, Thomas D. 
West, Dr. Richard Moldenke, Charles 
Vickers, and H. E. Diller. In more 
recent years, with the growth of the 
magazine, the active staff of editors 
has been extended to include practical 
foundrymen familiar with steel, gray 
practice, 


iron, malleable and brass 


including chemists, metallurgists and 


engineers who have had much experi- 
ence. 

The inauguration of the advisory 
staff will serve to enhance the serv- 
ice of THE FouNpry’s trained staff 
of editors, by supplementing their 
general knowledge with the practical 
specific information which intimate 
contact with the foundry and the 
laboratory alone can give. 

As in the past, all questions re- 
lating to specific problems should be 
sent directly to the publication office 
of THE Founpry. Such questions, 
when submitted by bona fide sub- 
scribers will be answered directly by 
mail from this office. The answers, 
in many instances will be provided 
from the files, from a scanning of the 
foundry literature of the entire world, 
or from the experience of the active 
editors. In event that the editors 
wish to check these answers or to 
secure additional or supporting data, 
the questions will be referred to the 
proper expert of the advisory staff. 
The answer, in either case, will be 
sent by mail to the inquirer. 

A selection of those questions which 
are typical, dealing with new prac- 
tice, or which are of educational value, 
will be presented in the pages of 
THE FOUNDRY, as in the past. In 
no case should any question be sent 
to any individual of the advisory 
or active staff, for all questions and 
answers must clear through the edi- 
torial department of THE FouNpRY, 
Penton building, Cleveland. 

In securing the co-operation of this 
advisory staff to back up the work 
of its editors, THe FouNpRY has 
taken another long forward step in 
the service of its industry. The pub- 
lishers view their 
reaching far beyond the more com- 
monly accepted field of those who 


responsibility as 


print and sell magazines for profit. 
They feel that the position occupied 
by THe Founpry for the past 37 
years places upon the publication cer- 
tain duties which may be performed 
better and with greater benefit to all 
foundrymen through the active assis- 
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of such high 
the 


tance of men standing 


as those who advisory 
staff. 

In assuming their work on _ the 
advisory staff, Mr. Hall, Mr. Schwartz 
and Mr. Bolton are offering to the 
industry a high measure of service. 
They see in this work an opportunity 


compose 


BACHRACH 


Harry A. Schwartz 

been manager of research 
of the National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co Cleveland He was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1880 and received his education at 
Rose Polytechnic institute, Terre Haute, 
Ind He was graduated from that school 
in 1901 and in 1903 and 1905 received his 
master’s and professional degrees. Since 
his graduation he has worked for the Na- 
tional Malleable & Steel Castings Co., at 
Indianapolis from 1902 to 1920 and at 
Cleveland from 1920 to date. Mr. Schwartz 
is a member of several technical societies 
and has contributed many papers at their 
meetings He also is the author of 
American Malleable Cast Tron and articles 
for the technical press 


Since 1920, has 











to become teachers after a 


and 


practical 
disseminate 
the 

The 
identified, 


fashion, hope to 
which 


foundry world will benefit. 


knowledge through entire 


com- 


panies with which they are 


also, are making an important con- 


tribution in line with modern Ameri- 


co-operation. 
the 


service, 


can views on industrial 
and to 
this 


expresses its 


men 
who are THE 
FOUNDRY ap- 
preciation, voicing this appreciation on 
the part of its 
fit directly. 

Broader 


To those companies 
rendering 
profound 
readers who will bene- 
answerable 

the 
involving 


questions, only 


through a study of individual 


and consulting 


be handled 


problems 


service, of course, cannot 


the 
Consulting 


either by editorial or advisory 
staff. 


able for cases of this nature and ref- 


experts are avail- 


will be given to such 
that consulting serv- 


Furthermore, 


erence gladly 


experts in event 


ice is required. each 


member of the advisory staff through 
his connection with an outstanding 
manufacturing establishment, possesses 
confidential information, the property 
of his employer. Obviously, such in- 
formation cannot be divulged in 
swer to questions that may be asked 
through THE FOUNDRY. 

The establishment of the advisory 
staff affords the editors of THE 
FOUNDRY a positive check, an assur- 
ance of the best judgment obtainable 
upon problems of the industry. This 
will result in an even higher standard 
of accuracy in the 
tions of its readers, an added feature 
contribution to 
manufactur- 


an- 


answering ques- 


and a real 
advance of 
methods. 


of service 
the 
ing 


castings 


Issues Bulletin 

Department of engineering research, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., recently has issued engineer- 
ing research bulletin No. 11 the 
stability of elevated tem- 
peratures. According to the bulletin 
of the outstanding problems at 
involved in the use of metals 
at elevated temperatures are the de- 
velopment of a short time test for de- 
termining the load-carrying ability of 
a metal at these temperatures and the 
determination of the effect of various 
alloying elements upon the high tem- 
perature stability of alloys. Much 
work has been done on the first of 
these two problems but up to the pres- 
ent time the only way of accomplish- 
ing this has been by long-time creep 
tests. Effort has been made to relate 
the results from creep tests with those 
obtained from the usual short-time 
tensile tests but thus far none of the 


on 
metals at 


two 
present 


results has been successful. 

The second problem has received but 
little attention. The in- 
vestigation whose results are _ pub- 
lished in the bulletin undertaken 
to aid in throwing some light on these 
The bulletin the 
method of procedure to secure the 
the the results 
obtained and a mathematical interpre- 
tation of these From the 
sults obtained, conclusions were drawn 
that if any 
temperature 


theoretical 
was 


problems. explains 


data, apparatus used, 


results. re- 
desired at 
the 
be accomplished 
by the addi- 
any element, 
which 
solution with 


stability is 
below equi-cohesive 
temperature, it may 
following 


formation of 


in the ways: 
tion or 
does 


the 
matrix but which by its presence in- 


compound or constituent 


not enter into solid 
terferes with the crystal slippage, or 
hy the addition or formation of 


element, compound or 


any 
constituent 
the amount 
existing 
tween the grains of crystal in metals 


which tends to increase 


of amorphous material be- 


and like substances. If stability is 
desired at any temperature above the 
equi-cohesive temperature, the follow- 
(1) The ad- 
any element, 
which de- 
amor- 


the 


ing ways are available: 
dition or formation of 
compound or constituent 
the relative amount of 
material will 


creases 


phous increase 


John Ward Bolton 


research and _ tech- 
Lukenheimer Co 
Terre Haute 


the 
the 


Is in charge of 
nical control of 
Cincinnati. He was born in 
Ind., Jan. 20, 1897 He was educated at 
Rose Polytechnic institute, in that city 
was graduated in 1918 with a B. S. in 
chemica! engineering and received his 
master’s and professional degrees fror 
the same school in 1921 and 1925 re- 
spectively Mr. Bolton has served as 
chemist and metallurgist for Procter & 
Gamble Co., Niles Bement Pond Co 
Biack Clawson Co., Hamilton, O., and 
the Frank Foundries Corp., Moline, II 
He is the author of numerous technical 
papers which have been presented to 
technical societies both in the country 
and abroad 











load-carrying ability or (2) by the 
addition or formation of any element, 
compound or 
strengthens the amorphous boundaries 
by interfering with the 
will increase the load carrying ability. 
The bulletin contains 122 and 
contains sketches and the 
apparatus used in the experiments also 


constituent which 


plastic flow 
pages 
views of 
many tables and which aid 
in interpreting the results. The bul- 
letin obtained by addressing 
the director, department of engineer- 
ing Ann Arbor, Mich. The 
price is $1. 


curves 
may be 


research, 


Recently the third edition of the 
trade standards adopted by the Com 


90 West 
appeared. 


pressed Air society, 
New York, has Included 
in the booklet are nomenclature and 
terminology, definitions, standard tests, 
capacities, methods of installation, etc. 
The price of the booklet is 50 cents. 


street, 
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Maximum Toughness Is 
Obtained 


QUESTION 
In annealing steel castings is it 
better to wait until the castings 
have cooled over night before put- 
ting them in the furnace? If in 
an urgent case, could small gear 
castings containing about 0.70 per 
cent carbon, be annealed 5 or 6 
hours after casting? What is the 
best process of annealing to obtain 
maximum toughness? Are any 
books published dealing with an- 

nealing? 


The practice is to allow 
the steel castings to cool. They are 
adhering sand and 
annealed. It is not necessary, but 
takes more time to heat up the cast- 
the forms a sort of 
protecting coat. The castings there- 
fore may be annealed as soon as they 
‘an be handled, and the procedure is 
as follows to obtain maximum tough- 


common 


then cleaned of 


ing as sand 


ness: 

Heat to degrees Cent. 
(1562-1654 degrees Fahr.) and hold 
from 2 to 4 hours after the castings 
ire hot through. The then 
may be cooled rapidly by quenching in 
water, oil or by air blast. As soon 
as the castings reach a black heat 
when quenched they should be allowed 


850-900 


castings 


to cool slowly. 

Accelerated cooling always must be 
by a reheating at 
temperature than the first. 
water quenched castings 
heated 640-680 
(1184-1258 degrees Fahr.) 


followed second 
a lower 

and 
should be 
grees Cent. 


from 2 to 8 


between de- 
ob- 
the 
tem- 
700 


degrees 


and held hours to 
tain the maximum toughness. In 
castings the 
be from 660 to 
Cent. (1220-1292 
and held at this heat from 2 
Do not exceed the upper 
range if 


case of air cooled 


perature may 
degrees 
Fahr.) 
hours. 

the 


0 6 


limit of temperature 
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HIS department covers all problems 

relating to metallurgical, melting and 
molding practice encountered in making 
malleable-iron and gray-iron cast- 
ings. Questions submitted by bonafide 
subscribers to this department will be 
answered by members of the editorials 
staff of The Foundry, supplemented 
where occasion requires by the advisory 
staff whose personnel is as follows: 

John H. Hall—Steel Casting 

H. A. Schwartz—Malleable Cast Iron 

J. W. Bolton—Gray Cast Iron 

All questions should be addressed to 
The Foundry, Penton Building, Cleveland. 


steel, 




















the best results are to be obtained. 
The use of a pyrometer will assist 
materially in checking up the tem- 
peratures. There is no book that 
deals with annealing only, as far 
as we are aware, but many books on 
steel founding mention it. 


—Ca fA)— 


~ m4 ~ ) 
Is Aluminum Used: 
QUESTION 
Recently we received an inquiry 
from our German branch requesting 
information on the use of a mix- 
ture of oil and aluminum powder 
on molds for steel castings. Since 
our information on this subject is 
limited, we wonder if you have any 
data that you could give us. We 
understand that due to the high 
temperature involved it is neces- 
sary to use silica sand which is 
coarser than that employed for cast 
iron molds, and that it is the prac- 
tice to make a paste of aluminum 
powder or some other’ substance 
with oil, usually linseed or core 
oil, which is applied to the inside 
surface of the mold. 
ANSWER 
ascertain alumi- 
least in 
for 
authorities 


As far as we can 


num powder is not used, at 
this 


molds. 


country, as a facing steel 
Metallurgical 
the 


same 


that aluminum only would 


act in the 
flour, that is to close up the pores of 


state 


capacity as silica 


PRACTICE 


the sand. Generally a mixture of fine 
silica flour mixed with water is 
sprayed on the mold surface to give 
a more refractory surface, and fill 
up the surface sand pores. At 
time a mixture of silica flour, 
and gasoline was sprayed on the mold 
surface and ignited. The idea was to 
get a skin drying effect, but we do 
not know if it 
using a_ torch. 

At various times an intimate 
ture of aluminum and 
oxide has been placed in the risers or 


one 
rosin 


was as successful as 
mix- 
powder iron 
gates to keep the metal from solidify- 
When the and 
ignited, oxide is 
the and 
aluminum to the The 
involved produces an enormous amount 
of heat which keeps the metal in the 


aluminum iron 
the 


metal 


ing. 


oxide are iron 


reduced to and the 


oxide. reaction 


gate molten. 
The only place that we that 
These 


com- 


know 
oils are used is in coremaking. 

oils have a linseed base and are 
with rosin, 
etc. It 


powder 


crude oil, SOy 
may be that the 
mixture is a re- 
be- 


secret. 


pounded 


bean oil, 


aluminum 
German and is 


cent development 


ing maintained as a_ business 


a Qa )- 


Steel Dies Break 


QUESTION 


Constant breakage of forging dies 
has given us much trouble and 
we desire your comments on: What 
constitutes a good die block; in 
gredients and composition of 
to be used, and jo what extent 
steel should be hardened, stating 
whether it should be hardened 
semihardened throughout or fully 
hardened. 


steel 


case 


ANSWER 

The 
alloy steels for dies in drop forging 
The that of 
carbon it is cheaper in 
the life 
less warping or the im 


present tendency is to employ 


higher than 
but 
due to 


first cost is 


steel dies 


long run longer and 


spoilation of 


993 





pression. Data on analysis and heat 
treating, etc., are as follows: 

Heat resisting die blocks will con- 
tain 3.50 to 4.00 per cent chromium, 
0.80 to 0.90 carbon, and 0.50 to 0.60 
per cent manganese. The heat treat- 
ment is to heat to 1750 to 1850 de- 
grees Fahr., and cool in air, or the 
blocks may be oil quenched and then 
drawn to 800 to 1000 degrees Fahr. 
Where the dies must’ withstand 
strains and heat such as, punches for 
shallow holes, trimmer dies, etc., the 
analysis should be 16 to 18 per cent 
tungsten, 3 to 4 per cent chromium 
and 0.40 to 0.50 carbon. The heat 
treatment is the same as for the 
following steel. 

Where heavier strains and higher 
heat must be undergone such as in 
the case of gripper dies, heading 
tools of special shape, punches for 
deep holes, etc., the following steel 
will answer: 8 to 10 per cent tungs- 
ten, 3 to 4 per cent chrome and 0.25 
to 0.30 per cent carbon. These dies 
are less likely to break. The heat 
treatment is to preheat to 1500 to 
1600 degrees Fahr., then bring to 
2250 degrees or until the surface 
appears to flow or flux. It is then 
air cooled. With lower carbons the 
steel may be oil quenched and drawn 
from 800 to 1000 degrees Fahr. Dies 
always should be tested for hardness 
before using. Gripper dies of plain 
design and ample proportions should 
test from 75 to 80 scleroscope hard- 
ness, inserts from 55 to 60 hardness, 
and heading tools from 60 to 65. 


In case of breakage, the drawing 
temperature or the time _ element 
should be increased. If this does 
not help, then steels containing 
lower amounts of tungsten should be 
tried with the increasing of the draw- 
ing of the time elements if necessary. 
If the difficulty continues, the tougher 
chrome _ steels _ will have to be 
used. 


_———€ MALLEABLE ))——— 


Makes Cupola Malleable 


QUESTION 
We are contemplating the manu- 
facture of malleable iron in_ the 
cupola and would like to obtain a 
good mixture for light castings. 








ANSWER 

Light malleable castings made from 
cupola malleable should have an analy- 
sis of approximately 0.60 to 1.00 per 
cent silicon, sulphur under 0.10 (but 
good castings have been obtained with 
sulphur as high as 0.20), phosphorus 
0.15 to 0.225 per cent, man- 
ganese 0.3 to 0.4 per cent as cast. 
Your mixture or charge may have 
a composition of 55 per cent pig iron, 


from 


294 


30 per cent hard iron scrap and 15 
per cent steel. The pig iron analysis 
should be approximately 1.00 to 1.50 
per cent silicon, under 0.05 per cent 
sulphur, phosphorus 0.15 to 0.225 per 
cent and manganese 0.40 to 0.60 per 
cent. 

Your attention is called to an ar- 
ticle, “Cupola Malleable Production” 
in THE Founpry, Dec. 1, 1922 and 
also to another, “Desires Semimalle- 
able Cast Iron” which appears on 
page 668, Aug. 15, 1925 issue of THE 
FOUNDRY. 

Another article entitled, “Metal for 
Malleable Iron Fittings Melted in the 
Cupola,” appeared in the Nov. 1, 
1927 issue. The author of the article 
recommends that a 1l-inch diameter 
bar be cast every 15 minutes during 
the heat, and fractured after ordinary 
cooling. If the bar shows a mottled 
structure, thin castings will have a 
white structure as cast. If the frac- 
ture white, the metal is too 
low in silicon, and if the fracture is 
gray the silicon is too high. In prac- 
tice the white bar is called high iron 
iron. 


shows 


and the gray, low 


—CaexD— 
Many Applications 


QUESTION 
Can you advise me or refer to 
some book that will give me in- 
formation on the relative quality of 
air furnace and cupola malleable 
iron castings? Is it possible with 
proper practice to produce equal or 
better castings from the cupola as 
compared with those produced from 
the air furnace? Which has the 
lowest melting cost? 
ANSWER 
Malleable iron produced in the air 
furnace in this country, generally is 
conceded to be a_ better’ product 
than that from the cupola. Air fur- 
nace malleable iron has a minimum 
tensile strength of 50,000 pounds per 
square inch and a minimum elonga- 
tion of 10 per cent. Cupola mal- 
leable may have a tensile strength 
from 35,000 to 45,000 per square inch, 
generally the lower _ figure. The 
elongation is considerably less than 
that of air furnace iron. It is un- 
likely that the quality of cupola 
malleable can be brought up to that 
of air furnace iron because of the 
better control allowed in the air fur- 
Cupola iron has a total carbon 
around 3.2 per cent and that 
of air furnace iron is about 2.75 
per cent. The higher carbon in cupola 
iron is due to the contact with coke. 
The higher carbon lowers the mallea- 
bility and the elongation. 
We have no figures as to the rela- 
tive cost of either of these malleable 
but there is no doubt that 


nace. 
content 


irons, 


cupola iron can be melted cheaper than 
air furnace iron. Cupola malleable 
iron requires a higher annealing tem- 
perature than air furnace iron, about 
200 to 300 degrees higher, or 1700 to 
1800 degrees Fahr., consequently the 
cost of annealing is higher and the 
wear and tear on the annealing pots 
is greater. Many companies make 
malleable iron in the cupola for small 
castings, such as, agricultural and pipe 
fittings. It is claimed that the cupo- 
la iron does not withstand impact as 
well as air furnace metal, and hence, 
cannot be used where resistance to 
shock is sought. 





——(GRAY IRON )—— 





Wants to Use Nickel 


QUESTION 
For many years we have been 

producing castings for lawn mow- 
ers. These castings require an 
analysis similar to stoveplate. The 
sections are thin and should have 
the maximum strength as well as 
machinability. To obtain the maxi- 
mum machinability we are forced 
to carry the silicon around 3.25 per 
cent which we understand decreases 
tensile strength. Could we use 
nickel or chromium or both to re- 
duce our silicon content, eliminate 
hard spots and increase tensile 
strength? 

ANSWER 

We believe that the silicon content 
of 3.25 per cent, of the iron used for 
your type of castings is quite high 
and that you may secure just as 
much machinability with a silicon 
content of 2.50 per cent, and obtain a 
stronger iron. From considerable ex- 
perience in a large cast-iron radiator 
foundry where the section of the 
bar or column was not over 2-inch 
thick we would say that the highest 
that the silicon was allowed to go 
was 2.30 per cent and that seldom. 
The average was around 2.15 per 
cent. This shop used 18 to 25 per 
cent stoveplate scrap also besides its 
own return shop scrap. If all pig 
iron would have been charged, the 
silicon would have to be held around 
1.80 per cent. These radiator sec- 
tions were reamed and tapped in 
automatic machines and no difficulty 
was observed in machining. One fea- 
ture of pouring thin sections such as 
radiators is that the iron must be 
extremely hot and liquid. 

If you desire to use an alloy, we 
would suggest that you try nickel 
rather than nickel-chromium in thin 
sectioned castings. To secure the 
best results from nickel additions, 
the combined carbon must be around 
0.80 per cent, and this would necessi- 
tate a much lower silicon than you 
are using at present. We cannot say 
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offhand just what percentage this 
would be, but imagine about 2.0 per 
nt or lower. The best method of 
attacking your problem of securing 
the greatest strength with maximum 
machinability would be to reduce 
gradually the silicon content until 
the happy medium were reached. 
Then, if greater strength were de- 
sired, add nickel and continue to 
reduce the silicon . allowing 1 per 
cent nickel for each % per cent 
silicon. 

You do not mention the phos- 
horus content of the iron used in 
making lawn mower castings, and 
since these castings are subject to 
more or less impact or shock, we 
would suggest that the phosphorus 
be kept low, say not over 0.30 per 
cent. You will find no difficulty in 
pouring this metal if it is melted 
hot and clean in the cupola. 


—ExD— 
Inserts in Brakeshoes 


QUESTION 
We would like to know what is 
used to line brakeshoes, and especi- 


ally whether nickel or other white 
metal is ever employed. 


ANSWER 


We know of no cases in which 
nickel or other white metal is 
required for lining brakeshoes. In 
some types of brakeshoes inserts of 
manganese steel are cast into the 
iron, in others bundles of expanded 
metal (sheet steel which has been cut 
and drawn apart, such as that used 
for metal lathing) serve as a core 
for the brakeshoe. This soft steel 
clings to the wheel and gives more 
friction than the hard, cast iron. In 
some brakeshoes the brake surface is 
chilled and the back of the shoe is 
gray iron. Such an iron will con- 
tain about 1.25 per cent silicon, and 
the sulphur should not be above 0.12 
per cent. 


—CaaaD— 


Makes Hard Iron 


QUESTION 
Will you give us a formula for 
a practical mixture for hard iron 
crusher plates? These plates are 
not to be chilled on the face, but 
are to be composed of hard, white 
iron. So far we have been able 
to secure sufficient old plates for 
remelting, but as the supply is de- 
creasing we will have to resort to 
a new method. 
ANSWER 
Crusher plates should not only be 
hard but also they must withstand 
abrasion and wear, and be tough. 
hromium additions will give the re- 
cuired hardness and add to the wear- 
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ing qualities of the metal and we 
suggest that you incorporate this 
element into your mixture by the 
addition of pig iron containing chro- 
mium or by the addition of ferro- 
chromium. We suggest the follow- 
ing analysis of the finished plates: 


Element Per Cent 
Chromium 
Silicon 
Manganese 
Total Carbon 

Another analysis 
chromium bearing metals are not 
tainable easily: 

Element 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Manganese 0.80-1.20 
Comb. Carbon High 


In the first analysis it will take 
about 35 per cent of chromium bear- 
ing pig iron or 12 pounds of ferro- 
chromium (60-70 per cent Cr.) per 
1000 pounds of iron to get the re- 
quired amount of chromium in the 
cast. Steel may be used to lower 
the carbon content. Use about 10-15 
per cent in this mix and 20-30 per 
cent in the second one given. The 
low silicon is the controlling factor 
that gives the white fracture by hold- 
ing the carbon in the combined state. 
White cast iron has a greater con- 
traction than gray and freezes quick- 
er. This necessitates a quick pouring 
so that the metal will run in the thin 
sections and present cold sheets. 


—GED— 
How Much Sand? 


QUESTION 

We are interested in securing 
data that will enable us to cal- 
culate the weight of sand in a mold 
in comparison to the weight of the 
casting in the same mold. Has any 
information been published or do 
you know if any data is avaiable 
on this subject? 


ANSWER 


0.70-0.90 

3.00-3.50 
suggested, if 
ob- 


Per Cent 
0.80-1.00 
0.08-0.10 
0.20-0.40 


To the best of our knowledge no 
data ever has been collected show- 
ing the weight of sand in a mold in 
comparison to the weight of the cast- 
ing poured in the same mold. Per- 
sonally we cannot see what possible 
value the figures would have even 
had they been collected. The condi- 
tions under which castings are pro- 
duced vary to such an extent that 
figures compiled on the basis you 
mention would have no practical ap- 
plication. 


For example, on 100 flasks contain- 
ing molds for saddlery hardware, the 
total casting weight might not run 
over 100 pounds. The total weight 
of sand in the molds may run to 


8000 pounds, a ratio of 80 pounds 
of sand to 1 pound of castings. In 
an ingot mold foundry 1000 pounds 
of sand will make a mold for a 6000- 
pound casting, a ratio of 1 pound 
of sand to 6 pounds of castings. 

One foundry may use _ special 
shaped flasks closely following the 
contour of the pattern. Manifestly 
an intelligent comparison cannot be 
drawn between the amount of sand 
used in that shop and the amount 
used in a second foundry running on 
the same class of castings, but with 
ordinary shaped flasks. With all 
due respect, we think you are wast- 
ing your time. You might just as 
well try to determine the exact ratio 
that should exist between the hole 
and the rim of a doughnut. No mat- 
ter how you juggle the figures you 
must have enough dough to surround 
the hole and you are as far ahead 
at the end of the calculation as 
you were at the beginning. 


— CQ fA)— 


Desires Chromium Data 


QUESTION 

We wish to increase the hardness 
of cast iron and find that chromium 
does the work all right, but we have 
not been able to find any data on 
its use in cupola operation. Could 
you assist us? Also we would like 
to know the approximate melting 
point and other physical data, pres- 
ent market price, source of supply 
and any other useful data on ferro- 
chromium. 


ANSWER 


Ferrochrome may be added either 
to the ladle or to the charge in the 
cupola. When used in the ladle, the 
ferrochrome should be in small pieces 
about %-inch in size, and the iron 
must be hot to assure proper mixing. 
Preheating the chrome aids consider- 
ably. The best way to add ferro- 
chrome to the cupola is to put it in 
containers of sheet steel. These con- 
tainers will prevent oxidation of the 
alloy as it drops down the cupola, 
until the melting zone is _ reached. 
When used in containers, the size of 
the alloy should not exceed 1 inch 
in size. The containers must be dis- 
tributed uniformly to obtain uniform 
results. Recovery may be assumed 
at 75 per cent. Ferrochrome never 
should be placed loosely in the cupola 
as the loss by oxidation is extremely 
high. 

The approximate melting point of 
ferrochrome is from 2050 degrees 
Fahr. to 2250 degrees Fahr., and 
since good hot iron from the cupola 
is seldom less than 2400 degrees 
Fahr., no trouble should result ex- 
cept where large quantities of the 
alloy are added to the ladle. In the 
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quantities, a chilling 
of the iron will take place. The 
chromium content is from 65 to 70 
per cent and carbon from 0.20 to 
2.00 per cent in low carbon ferro- 
chrome and frem 4 to 8 per cent 
in high carbon ferrochrome. Ferro- 
chrome is added to cast iron to in- 
crease the hardness and also its re- 
sistance to oxidation at high tempera- 
tures. Additions of ferrochrome to 
east iron are from 1 to 14 per cent, 
the higher ranges being for heat re- 
sisting purposes. 

The present market price for this 
alloy is 11% cents a pound for the 
4 to 6 per cent carbon, 19 cents 
for the 2 per cent, and 29 cents a 
pound for 0.20 per cent carbon. Con- 
sult advertising pages of THe FouNnpb- 
RY for sources of supply. 


< GENERAL » 


Determines Temperature 


QUESTION 
Can you advise us how we can 
determine the temperature of a 
nickel-copper alloy in a_ crucible? 
This alloy must be poured between 
1200 and 1300 degrees Cent., and we 
have not been able to satisfy our- 
selves that pyrometer application of 
the thermocouple type would work. 
ANSWER 

Temperature of the  nickel-copper 
alloy may be determined with either 
a platinum-rhodium thermocouple or 
an optical pyrometer. The platinum- 
rhodium couple will measure tempera- 
tures of 1500 degrees Cent. as it melts 
at 1730 degrees Cent. The thermo- 
couple must be protected with a silica 
or porcelain tube to prevent destruc- 
tion of the elements. The optical type 
will measure temperatures as high as 
3000 degrees. 

In case you do not possess either 
of these types you may be able to 
gage the temperature approximately 
by the color according to Pouillets 
chart given below: 

Color 

Cherry red 

Dull orange 

Bright orange 

White heat 

Dazzling white heat 


ease of large 











Deg. Cent. 
900 
1150 
1200 


1500 


—€Q QA )—- 


ad =) P 
Gives Rough Surface 
QUESTION 
We 
square 
plate to be used as flooring, and it 
must have a rough surface such as 


for 


cast 


10,000 
iron 


inquiry 
%4-inch 


have an 
feet of 


given by silicon carbide. Can you 

give us information how silicon car- 

bide is placed in cast iron or other 

necessary data so that we can make 

these plates? 
ANSWER 

To obtain a 


silicon carbide surface 


PUB 


on the floor plates it will be necessary 
to apply crystals of this material to 
the face of the mold which may be 
done in the following manner, which 
is claimed to be a proprietary process: 

Make the mold in the regular man- 
ner and remove the cope and pattern. 
The face of the mold is then sprayed 
with a solution of silicate of soda or 
water glass in about six parts of 
water. The face of the mold then is 
sprinkled with silicon carbide and the 
pattern pressed back to insure a good 
casting. If thick, large crystals of 
silicon carbide may be used but if thin 
finer crystals or they will not 
the iron. After removing 
the pattern, the mold face again is 
sprayed with silicate of soda, just 
enough to coat the carbide. Then the 
surface is dried with an oil torch 
to form a surface. Allow the sur- 
face to cool and sprinkle with pow- 
dered fluorspar. This with the sodium 
silicate forms a flux which causes a 
partial fusion of the silicon carbide 
and enables it to adhere to the wear- 
ing surface of the casting thus giving 
the desired result. 

The mold is gated so that the 
metal will run over the full length of 
the face of the mold to an overflow 
head. The iron necessarily must be 
hot to have the carbide stick to the 
casting and give the required surface. 


use 
adhere to 


QaaaA pe 


Uses for Core Oils 


QUESTION 
We would like to obtain some de- 
tailed information on the various in- 
gredients in core oil and a list of 
reputable manufacturers of _ this 
product. Can you give us any in- 
formation on the application of fish 
oils and bone meal for tempering 
and annealing processes and whether 
animal and vegetable oils are used 
to any extent in the foundry or 
allied industries ? 
ANSWER 
composed of vegetable 
gum _ rosins, imported fossil 
gums, light mineral and linseed 
oil. Some times other oils such as 
chinawood oil, corn oil and soyabean 
oil are used. In fact, any oil with 
good drying properties, high iodine 
and good film values are used. One 
concern that has many foundries in 
various cities uses a mixture or blend 
of linseed oil, crude oil and rosin, the 
entire being heated for some 
time to dissolve the rosin. A num- 
ber of reputable manufacturers of core 
oils may be found in the advertising 
pages of THE FOUNDRY which will be 


Core oil is 
gums, 
oils 


mass 


glad to supply your wants. 


We call your attention to an article, 


Core Oil Complex Compound by, 
such as sperm, lard, linseed, cottows. 
seed, whale, fish and paraffin oils 
are used in the tempering of stee 
Raw bone and bone black or bon 
charcoal are used in the case harden 
ing of steel springs, dies, cutters, et: 

We do not know of any other usé 
for these oils outside of those men 
tioned above in the iron and steel in 
dustry. Tallow is used in _ tinnin; 
operations. 


Small Variation Allowed 


QUESTION 


We have been having some dis 
cussion on the amount of variation 
which would be permitted in the 
analysis of gray cast iron for total 
carbon, manganese, phosphorus, sul- 
phur and silicon between different 
laboratories on the same sample 
which had been moistened carefully 
with alcohol and quartered in the 
usual way. The variation to be 
considered is not that between two 
scientists working on the same sam 
ple, but the results expected in a 
commercial laboratory in routine 
work with good technique and per- 
sonnel. 
ANSWER 

After some little search for author 
itative information on your inquiry as 
to the variation allowed in analyses 
of cast iron between different chem 
ists, we regret to say that there seems 
to be nothing definite on the subject 
Personal experience in various labora 
tories shows the following allowances 
are made: 

Element Per Cent 

Silicon 

Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Manganese 
Combined carbon 
Total carbon 


0.003 
0.02 


For steel the American Society for 
Testing Materials gives the following 
variations: 
combustion 
percentage 


direct 
the 


Carbon by 
[0.01 (0.02 
carbon found) ]. 

Manganese, 
(0.01 (0.02 
manganese found)]. 

Phosphorus [0.002 
the percentage of phosphorus found) 

Silicon [0.005 (0.02 << the 
percentage of silicon found) ]. 

These variations hold to 
limits as you well can see and 
require exact Perhaps 
would be a good plan to write to the 
chief chemists or metallurgists 
some of the larger plants maintaining 
several laboratories and obtain their 
opinions on this subject. 


titration 
percentage 


arsenite 
the 


(0.02 


narré 
would 


analysis. 
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How and Why in Brass Founding 





By Charles Vickers 





Makes Art Castings 


We have tried to make art castings 
in bronze but so far with little suc- 
cess. The patterns have been carved 
from beeswax and represent deer and 
other animals, and due to their shape 
there can be no parting line. The 
deer are about 3 inches high and have 
with legs about the 
match making them 
We have tried 
molding, such as 


sand 


5-point horns, 
thickness of a 
delicate to handle. 
methods of 
packing the patterns in 
then baking the mold to drive out 
the wax, but the latter melts and 
softens the core, so that it does not 
retain its shape when it is being 
baked hard. We have also used a 
graphite composition such as dentists 
use for molding gold and silver teeth, 
hut this has failed. We will 


alue your suggestions. 


several 
core 


also 


In the Sept. 15, 1925 issue of THE 
FOUNDRY a description of an _ inter- 
esting method of producing such 
castings as those mentioned in the 
query is described. If access can 
be had to the Feb. 1911 issue of THE 
FOUNDRY a very complete and copi- 
ously illustrated article will be found 
263-268 inclusive. Briefly, 
we can state that the mold- 
ng medium usually employed is a 
mixture of finely powdered red brick 
and plaster of paris. The brick dust 
ypens up the plaster and renders it 
more refractory. The writer, how- 
ver has had good success with a 
mixture of finely screened carborun- 
jum firesand and plaster of paris. 
The latter gives the self setting bond 
ind is used in various proportions, 
ut it would be advisable first to try 
the following mixture: One part 
laster of paris, 2 parts brickdust 
nd water sufficient to moisten. 
hredded mixed in will tie 
the mold together so if it cracks in 
will not break to 
statues as described in 
doubt will be 
simplify the 
gates should be 
consist of wax like the 
that when the wax is 
of the mold there will be 
free passage for the molten metal 
fill up the mold. To make the 
id the pattern can be suspended 


m pages 
however, 


asbestos 


pieces. 
the 
solid 


rying it 
Small 
iery no 
hich will 
tem. The 
nd should 
attern so 
elted out 


cast 
gating 
attached 


Sys- 
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in a suitable vessel in such a way 
that the plaster mixture can be cast 
around it. With some odd shaped 
objects it is necessary first to cast 
a foundation, or drag part, on which 
the mold can stand. Then sides are 
built around it so the plaster can 
be poured in. Sharp points like the 
horns of deer will not be likely to 
run up completely unless a thin string 
of wax is attached to them leading 
outside the mold to vent off the air. 
Much ingenuity can be expended in 
venting and gating to make more cer- 
tain the production of perfect cast- 
ings. After the mold has been cast 
and has hardened, it can be trimmed 
to expose the gating system openings, 
and at the start it might be wound 
around with thin wire to hold it to- 
gether in case of rough handling. 
Melt out as much of the wax as 
possible using a gentle heat at first. 
Wax refusing to flow out must be 
burnt out, so the mold will have to 
be brought to a red heat, which is 
done slowly. One way of pouring 
such a mold is to first plug up all 
openings with putty, and then mold 


the mold in a two-part flask. A 
sprue is molded or cut in the sand 
of the cope of this second mold as 


usual, the first mold pattern is re- 
moved and the plugs of putty are 
removed. Vents are made through 
the sand of the enclosing mold and 
gates are cut to the gate system of 
the small mold. The first mold is re- 


placed while warm and the cope 
closed over. The double mold is 
poured in the ordinary manner. 
Valve Metal Leaks 
We would like to get a formula 
of brass to be used in oil wells which 
when cast into valves must withstand 
an air test of from 300 to 1000 
pounds per square inch. We can 


make valves having a tensile strength 
of 25,000 inch 
which do 


mentioned above, 


pounds per 
leak at 
but 


possess a 


square 
the 
the 


tensile 


not pressures 


new valves 


must also strength 
of 60,000 pounds per square inch, in 
addition to being tight, and although 
we can get 60,000 pounds tensile in 
a metal, the Can 


you give us such an alloy? 


castings all leak. 


would meet the 
suggest the 


bronze 
and 


Aluminum 


requirements, we 


alloy containing aluminum, 10 per 
cent; iron, 4 per cent, and copper, 
86 per cent. This alloy will 
withstand the pressures 
though considerable 
be required to get the knack of cast- 
ing it. It is being used extensively 
for pressure castings although 
at one time it was not believed 
sible. Monel metal is another alloy 
that will meet the requirements stated 
in the query. This alloy is 
easy to cast as the 
the difficulties encountered 
surmounted. No gun 
brass can be made 
sistently meet the 
tensile strength and 
to air pressures, therefore it will be 
necessary to experiment with some 
of the difficult-to-cast alloys. 


Alloy Contains Nickel 


Kindly inform us 
aterite metal. Has it any expansion 
qualities, or is it of a brittle char- 
acter when cast? 


also 
given al- 


practice might 


now, 


pos- 


not as 


red metals, but 
can be 
red 


con- 


metal or 
that will 
requirements of 
imperviousness 





what composes 


Aterite is a name covering a multi- 
tude of alloys with varying propor- 
tions of copper and nickel and other 
metals such as iron, zinc, tin and 
lead. Naturally the physical proper- 
ties of aterite vary with the 
sition. There is no reason why any 
of the alloys should be brittle, as 
they measure of ductility 
although undoubtedly there are alloys 
much superior in this respect. Ater- 
ite alloys are supposed to be resist 
ant to corrosion. 
not maintained always their reputa- 
tion in this One of the 
of the series of alloys which contained 
nickel, 40 
cent 


compo- 


possess a 


However, they have 


respect. best 


35 per cent per cent cop- 


per, 5 per lead, 15 per cent 


iron, and 1.5 per cent zinc was beaten 


by all the alloys it was compared 
with. Even commercial bronze was 
much better according to Robert E. 


Wilson and W. H. Bahlke, /ndustrial 


& Engineering Chemistry, April, 
1925. Another aterite alloy consists 
of 66.75 per cent copper; 17.25 per 
cent zinc; 13.92 per cent nickel; 1.58 
per cent iron; 0.18 per cent lead; 
0.23 per cent manganese and 0.17 
per cent aluminum. There are other 
alloys containing still lower percent- 
ages of nickel than 14 per cent; one 


alloy contains only 9 per cent nickel. 
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Part XV 


N THE recent Poumay arrange- 
ment, British patent No. 232630, 
the auxiliary tuyeres are arranged 

in spiral fashion, directly and individu- 
ally connected to the main wind belt 
with a regulating valve to each 
tuyere. Special form of tuyere in the 
upper of the two normal rows also 
special form of the two principal rows 
of tuyeres are illustrated in Fig. 100. 
According to Kirk claim of saving 
at least 20 per cent fuel was made 
In some in- 
that the fuel 


for the Greiner cupola. 
stances it was stated 
saving reached 40 and even 50 per 
cent. At one time, over three hun- 
dred of these cupolas were in use in 
Europe. 

Claims for the Poumay system in- 
clude the ability to melt high phos- 
phorus iron with 6 per cent of melting 
coke against 9 to 14 per cent used in 
ordinary practice, and to melt hema- 
tite with 8 per cent against the usual 
12 to 18 per cent. The owners claim 
to be able to melt all 
with 12 per cent of melting coke, to 
invariably obtain hot dimi- 
nished 
and total 
the carbon 


steel charges 


metal, 


losses in silicon, manganese 
metal and a diminution in 
pick-up. The Poumay 
principle can be applied to existing 
cupolas or incorporated in new cupolas 
to deal with specified outputs. 
Proponents for all these systems of 
secondary air injection claim that 
their economy is due to the combus- 
tion of carbon monoxide at the higher 
levels of the cupola by the aid of this 
Heat generated by 


combustion is 


secondary air. 
secondary communica- 
ted to the charge which thus is melted 
with a lower total coke consumption, 
it is claimed. 


Before further to 


types 


referring 
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of special cupo- 
las a brief con- 
sideration of eco- 
nomical possibil- 
ities arising out 
of the use of hot 
blast or _ sec- 
ondary air in- 
jection may be 
useful. This has been considered par- 
tially in previous chapters. 
Hot blast and secondary air in- 
jected with the object of burning the 
CO in situ are the only two methods 








Improve the Blast 


UXILIARY tuyeres for 

regulation of the blast and 
for utilization of either cold 
blast or a blast that has been 
preheated in some manner have 
been tried out to a considerable 
Claim for a marked re- 
fuel has been ad- 
vanced as a result. Up to the 
present the exponents of hot 
blast have confined their efforts 
long 


extent. 
duction in 


to cupolas running on 


heats. Powdered coal has been 


tried as an auxiliary fuel in 
cupola operation and recent ex- 


have 


periments also been car- 
ried on with oil used for the 
same purpose. Oil-fired fur- 


naces have been employed in an 
effort to refine iron. 
Published reports that 
considerable economies have been 
effected through the 
firing. 


molten 
indicate 


practice of 


auxiliary 














which have been tried for recovering 
or partially sensible and 
latent heat carried away by outgoing 
gases in normal standard cupola prac- 
tice. Whether any of this heat ac- 
tually is these various 
methods unfortunately has not been 
demonstrated clearly in every instance. 
For that reason the theories underly- 


recovering 


recovered by 





Rlelting Jron 
7m the Cupola 


By J.E.Hurst 





ing the various proposals are still th 
subject of much controversy. Th 
only method of forming a just esti 
mate of economy directly resulting 
from application of hot blast or sec 
ondary air is by a strict compariso 


of the overall thermal efficiency of 
these special cupolas with the best 
thermal efficiencies obtainable wit! 


normal types and operation. 

Comparison of ratios only 
without reference to ash _ content 
molten metal temperature, tempera 
ture and composition of the outgoing 
is insufficient. Authenticity of 
some of the coke ratios obtained o1 
claimed for these special cupolas ofte: 
is subject to grave suspicion. 

In England where this is written 
some of the best ratios obtained ar: 
no better than can be obtained in th 
best normal practice under simila 
conditions of melting temperature and 
ash content. Low coke ratios appea 
to be possible from scientific determi- 
nation of the most economical cond 
tions in standard cupolas. The fact 
that coke charges in many foundries 
still are left to the personal judgment 
of the cupola attendant 
question at once, “Are our coke ratios 
too high?” Conceivably even today, 
careful analysis of 
practice will be repaid by a still fw 
ther saving in coke. 

Theory of thermal economy by th 
injection of throug! 
auxiliary tuyeres rests on a fallacious 
basis. Possibility of 
CO, in this manner is undoubted, | 
this conversion is accompanied imme- 


coke 


gases 


raises the 


normal cupola 


secondary air 


burning CO 


diately by an increase in temperature 


to such an that the CO 


reformed at the still higher levels. 
This was the author’s experience w 


extent 


the arrangement previously illustrated 
Operation with a coke con- 
sumption than normal, was acc 

panied by a lower metal temperaturé 
and melting rate. So far as the 


lower 


author is aware, determination of the 


thermal efficiency of a cupola oper- 
ating with secondary air tuyeres 


never has been made. 
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Table XVI 
Leading Dimensions 


Inner diameter of the furnace, ft.... 2.95 

Area of the furnace, sq. ft 

Total height of the stack, ft. 

Number of blast tuyeres 

Area of blast tuyeres 1.21 X 0.59 ft. 
SRE. TX sncidieeenitianibitebinnnnaniheeninnes 

Total area of blast tuyeres, sq. ft..... 

Distance between tuyere level and 
hearth level, ft 

Active height of the furnace, ft 

Active height of furnace 


Diameter of furnace 
Area of blast tuyeres 


Area of furnace 
Number of powder tuyeres - 
Area of powder tuyere 0.69 X 0.39 ft. 

Sti Tt ution: Ce 
Total area of powder tuyeres, sq. ft. 0.807 











Possibilities of hot blast are re- 
stricted by the intermittent working 
of the majority of cupolas. Any 
cupola designed for hot blast opera- 
tion must operate as a cold blast 
cupola for a portion of its run. Pos- 
sibility of economy under such condi- 
tions will be influenced to a _ great 
extent by the proportion of time in 
which the hot blast is operating under 
optimum conditions. Any improvement 
in thermal efficiency ultimately must 
be considered on an economic basis 
and only can be justified if the saving 
resulting from increase in efficiency 
is greater than the costs incurred in 
obtaining it. Probably many of the 
hot blast arrangements result in im- 
proved thermal efficiency under favor- 
able circumstances, but up to the 
present, increased capital costs and 
increased maintenance costs have been 
too great to justify their continual 
use. 

Other attempts to improve cupola 
economy differ from the foregoing. 
Instead of trying to recover the waste 
heat, the object is to reinforce the 
heat generated in the normal combus- 
tion zone. To obtain a larger evolu- 
tion of heat per unit volume of com- 
bustion zone, or alternatively per unit 


of cross-sectional area of the cupola. 

One of these methods depends on 
utilization of auxiliary powdered coal 
firing. A series of tests by Borden- 
heuer have been published in Stahl 
und Eisen 1927, page 1389, on the 
method introduced by Kaiser. In this 
process powdered coal to the extent 
of 0:8 to 1.0 per cent by weight 
of the iron charge, is injected through 
auxiliary tuyeres into the cupola by 
compressed air. 

Dimensions of the cupola studied 
are given in Table XVI. 


Distance Is Important 


Distance of the coal powder tuyeres 
above the level of the blast tuyeres 
is of great importance. Where the 
distance is too great, CO forms 
for want of oxygen. Moreover, part 
of the powdered coal unburned escapes 
through the stack. If the distance is 
too small, the furnace output is 
lowered and the temperature of the 
iron remains unchanged. Best dis- 
tance between the two levels for a 
cupola with an inside diameter of 
2.95 fect, is 6.69 inches. Three pow- 
der tuyeres are provided and the 
pressure of the 


Auxiliary oil firing appears to have 
been suggested first by Bradley 
Stoughton, New York, and a descrip- 
tion of equipment and process ap- 
peared in THE FOUNDRY, 1915. 

Owing to the great scarcity of coke 
in Austria, experiments were under- 
taken to ascertain whether oil could 
be used in cupola melting. These ex- 
periments are described by Berthold 
in Stahl und Eisen, March 24, 1921. 
Three oil burners were used, and the 
number of tuyeres reduced to three. 
Somewhat less than the usual bed 
coke was charged, and the charge 
coke continued at 4 to 5 per cent. 
Oil consumption amounted to 1 per 
cent of the metal melted. Rate of 
melting increased 30 to 50 per cent, 
and the metal temperature remained 
unaltered. 

Quite a new departure is embodied 
in the British patents No. 184479 and 
183418 of the Vulkan-Werk of Duren. 
In this arrangement provision is made 
for a water spray, either above or 
below the tuyere level. Advantages 
claimed for this arrangement include 
hotter iron, reduced coke consumption, 
low sulphur content, and extension to 





air is from 36 to 
42 pounds per 
square inch. In- 
ner diameter of 
the air pipe line 
is 1.5. inches. 
Blast pressure in 
the main tuyeres 











is held low be- 





tween 2.95 to 
4.53 inches of 
water. Thermal 
efficiencies, metal 
temperature, and 
other data ob- 
tained by Bar- 
denheuer in his 
tests are shown 
in Table XVII. 
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INCLINED CUPOLA INVENTED BY L. J. ROCHLITZ FOR FIG. 100—POUMAY SYSTEM OF SECONDARY AIR 
OPERATION WITH LIQUID OR GASEOUS FUEL 


INJECTION 


THROUGH SPIRAL ROW OF SMALL OPENINGS 
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preheater, clearly illustrated, consist 
of a large brick chamber, divided int: 
four smaller chambers by refractor 
baffle floors arranged in a labyrint! 
Air for the oil burners is led throug! 
a series of tubes, in the top chamb« 
and extending through one end wa 
into a domed connecting passage t 
a series of similar tubes carried i: 
the chamber immediately below. Fro: 
this chamber, the incoming air is | 


through the successive remainins 


chambers and is carried by a lagged 


pipe to the main oil burner at A 
erected at the front of the reve 
beratory hearth directly opposite tl 
shaft exit. Section C-D shows a cros 
section of the furnace through th 
slag and metal spouts. 

Flame developed by the oil burne 


first sweeps the bath, where it strikes 
against the lower part of the column 


in the charging shaft. Material melts 
and runs down into the hearth, whil 


fresh material is charged above or 


delivered through the throat opening 


Escaping gases sweep through a pre- 
heater and heat the blast air on the 


counter current system. Blast tem- 

















FIG 101—SECTIONAL DRAWING OF A 
WUEST OIL-FIRED CUPOLA 


the life of the lining of the cupola. 

The Wuest oil fired refining furnace 
is described alternatively as a rever- 
beratory or oil fired cupola furnace. 
Since the design includes a shaft in 
which cast iron is remelted, this fur 
nace legitimately may be classified as a 
cupola furnace, although coke is not 
used as fuel. This furnace can be 
worked continuously like a_ cupola. 
Refined irons and irons of low total 
carbon content can be produced with 
certainty and with uniformity. 

To some extent this special fur- 
nace resembles the duplex plant of a 
cupola and electric furnace which ad- 
mittedly is the ideal type of plant in 
which to attain the special results 
mentioned. It is claimed for this plant 
that the results equal an _ electric 
furnace installation, but that this 
plant operating on oil fuel, obviates 
the expense of electric current. 

Construction of the furnace is 
shown in Fig. 101. A _ reverberatory 
furnace hearth leads to a refractory 
lined shaft provided with a charging 
door at a higher level, exactly as in a 
normal cupola, and clearly shown in 
the section E-F. Continuation of the 
refractory lined shaft leads the hot 
gases into a preheating device in 
which escaping heat is utilized to pre- 


heat the air for the oil burners. The 
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In 


(a) Iron charge : . 

(b) Coke charge dry ..... - — 

(c) Moisture of coke charge Pee Sa ee 

(d) Coal powder dry ‘ Rite 

(ce) Moisture of coal powder 

(f) Limestone sacaonail : 

(g) Blast dry: Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

(h) Pressed air dry 

(i) Moisture of blast 

(k) Moisture of pressed air ‘ —_ 

(1) Combustion of carbon to carbon di- 
oxide oe vecceces ° ee TrITTITiTtitiiitiittt tl 
Carbon monoxide ..... 

(m) Formation of FeO 

(n) Formation of Mn.O 

(o) Formation of SiO, . 

(p) Formation of P.O 

(q) Formation of SO. 


~ 





Out 


(eo) Molten iron 
(4: Residual coke 


ic) Slag 


(d) Combustion gas CO 
CO 
N 
SO, 
(ce) Evaporation of the charge coke mois- 
ture . 
(f) Evaporation of the coal powder mois- 
ture 


(c¢) Dissociation of the limestons 
(h) Loss 


Loss due to the formation of CO 

otal heat income when combustion is 
complete eee . 

Burnt carbon from the fuel, ke . m 

Heat income from the carbon when com- 
bustion is complete .. 


Table XVII 


Thermal Balance Sheets of Coal Fired Cupola 





15,147,891 13,825,148 15,248,979 13,269,177 
1,27 


19,724,608 16,218,797 20,370,464 16,464,911 


19,724,608 16,218,797 20,370,464 
26,454,497 19,176,826 28,028,821 20,332,389 


24,915,114 17,388,594 25,746,579 18,240,288 


First experiment Second experiment 


Without With Without With 
auxiliary auxiliary auxiliary auxiliary 
firing firing firing firing 
Calories Calories Calories Calories 

52,650 53,940 76,860 79,650 
8,399 5,424 13,179 8,648 
4,953 3,448 3,762 1,896 

ieenannadan 827 sccineaenetinnn 1,039 
36 sutiiannanaieinaia 25 

3,147 5,103 3,524 

25,149 57,901 44,145 

91,187 213,442 162,734 

2,967 pneunsien 3,713 

1,383 4,210 4,808 

companenteneda 33 ‘ a 78 


2,901,526 275,193 3,302,345 1,667,252 
85,812 71,226 108,392 84,810 
73,360 71,377 61,723 62,599 

1,152,970 1,187,549 1,233,224 1,056,514 

113,679 79,182 16,802 4,756 
14,366 17,581 24,542 9,533 


Second experiment 
Without With Without With 
auxiliary auxiliary auxiliary auxiliary 
firing firing firing firing 
Calories Calories Calories Calories 


First experiment 





9,218,805 8,822,259 8,949,171 8,714,015 
60,048 74,311 53,480 60,655 
864,189 765,765 824,880 644,909 
1,152,119 1,009,565 1,154,424 986,024 
438,261 192,612 198,803 251,831 
3,558,938 2,684,391 3,749,655 2,858,836 
1,296 1,586 2,214 860 
330,192 214,002 161,208 75,825 

: 2,232 981 
533,775 445,498 504,292 324,989 
3,566,985 2,006,576 4.472.337 2,545,986 


16,464,911 
6,730,589 2,958,029 7,658,357 3,867,478 


2,146.74 3,178.59 2,251.88 


3,075.94 
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peratures, it is claimed, rise to 400 
legrees Cent. and at times even to 
300 degrees Cent. Slag flows from 
he side opposite the tap-hole. The 
shaft is easily accessible through a 
lap on the charging floor. Necessary 
‘epairs can be carried out quickly and 
conveniently through removable covers 
in the floor arch. F 

As in the cupola furnace, the charge 
s delivered from the charging stage 
vith an addition of 1 to 2 per cent of 
imestone. No coke is necessary. 
Coal tar oil, with a value of about 9200 
calories is used as fuel, and the tem- 
perature of the iron tapped out is 
veetween 1500 and 1600 degrees Cent. 

Figures in the accompanying table 
also give particulars regarding effi- 
ciency of the furnace on a_ special 
charge with a melting point of about 
1260 degrees Cent. These figures show 
low oil consumption and hourly out- 
put of a furnace which, of course, also 
can be built for larger outputs. 
4,200 
9,240 


1,050 
2,310 


4,000 
8,800 
1,020 
2,244 


4,500 
9,900 
1,125 
2,475 


otal charge, kg. ........ 
Total charge, Ib. 
Output per hr., ke........ 
Output per ee a 
Oil consumption in pre- 
DONE | oc anuiebatnen 
Oil consumption in melt- 
ing 6.9% 
8.0% 


1.1% 1.6% 0.87% 


8.7% 


10.3% 


8.9% 
9.8% 

Grey cast iron melted by this 
method presents a low sulphur con- 
tent, finer graphite separation, and 
the possibility of obtaining with ac- 
curacy a uniformly low carbon con- 
tent of the particular analysis de- 
sired. 

Another special form of cupola for 
operation with either liquid or gase- 
ous fuel designed by Rochlitz (U. S. A. 
patent No. 1,476,106) is illustrated in 
Fig. 99. The shaft is inclined at an 
angle and the successive charges are 
carried in containers. Each charge 
may be melted separately and the 
patent specification describes a num- 
ber of methods of controlling the 
movements of the charge. 


Apprentices Banqueted 


The sixth annual banquet for ap- 
prentices in the last year of their 
contract and for prize winners in the 
various trade contests held during the 
year by the Milwaukee branch of the 
National Metal Trades association was 
held Feb. 18 in the new dining room 
of the Milwaukee Vocational school. 
Approximately 450 executives, officials 
nd apprentices attended. Harold S. 
‘alk, chairman of the Metal Trades 

prenticeship committee, presided at 

» dinner and distributed the prizes. 
‘lowing the distribution of the 

ards, Robert L. Cooley, director of 

cational Education in Milwaukee and 
ssident of the American Vocational 
sociation, spoke on “Oiling the So- 

iil Machinery.” 


letal oil consumption.... 
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Appoints Committee 


Gray Iron institute has appointed 
the trade practice committee which 
will be composed of the following 
members: Ralph M. Hill, East St. 
Louis Casting Co., East St. Louis, II1., 
chairman; Thomas W.  Pangborn, 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md.; 
Chester A. Peebles, Stedman’s Foundry 
& Machine Works, Aurora, IIl.; E. L. 
Wieland, Milwaukee Gray Iron Found- 
ry Co., Milwaukee; W. J. Maton, Wa- 
terbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Waterbury, Conn. This 
tee will serve as a subcommittee of the 
merchandising committee of which 
Don McDaniel, Hamilton Foundry & 
Machine Co., Hamilton, O., is chair- 
man. R. D. Phelps, Francis & Nygren 
Foundry, Chicago, has been added to 
the personnel of the research com- 
mittee. The series of meetings ad- 
dressed by A. J. Tuscany, manager of 
the institute, included the Newark 
Foundrymen’s association, Downtown 
club, Newark, N. J., March 15, and the 
New York Gray Iron club, 2 Park 
avenue, New York, March 18. These 
meetings are held to acquaint the gray 
iron foundrymen of the country with 
the work of the institute. 


commit- 


Book Review 


Proceedings of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, 1928, pub- 
lished in two parts, 6 x 9 inches. 
Part I contains 1184 pages and Part 
II contains 904 pages, bound in paper, 
cloth, or half leather, published by 
the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia, and supplied by 
THE Founpry, Cleveland, each part, 
for $6 in paper, $6.50 in cloth, ana 
$8 in half leather. In London each 
part may be obtained from the Pen- 
ton Publishing Co. Ltd., 416-17 Cax- 
ton House, Westminster, for 30s, 37s 
6d, and 40s respectively. 


Each year the American Society for 
Testing Materials publishes its Pro- 
ceedings which presents in permanent 
form the papers, discussions, reports 
of committees and officers, etc., that 
were presented at the annual meet- 
ing. Part I contains the reports of 
42 standing and research committees 
and 3 joint committees of the society. 
These include reports of the commit- 
tees on ferrous metals, nonferrous 
metals, effect of temperature on the 
properties of ferrous metals, cement, 
ceramics, coal and coke, ete. This 
volume also includes 81 _ tentative 
standards which have been revised 
or are published for the first time, 
the annual address of the president 
of the society and the annual report 
of the executive committee. 

Part II contains 46 technical papers 
with The papers relate 
to investigations in engineering ma- 


discussions. 


terials and include research problems 
in the fatigue of metals, effect of 
temperature on the properties of met- 
als and corrosion-fatigue of metals. 
Other papers deal with cement and 
concrete, bituminous mixtures, rub- 
ber, etc. A number of papers de- 
scribe the testing of materials and 
include the descriptions of new test- 
ing apparatus used in the work. Much 
data is included on both the work done 
and the apparatus used. 


Company Changes Name 


Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, has changed its name to Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc. The company also has 
changed its incorporation from the 
state of Wisconsin to the state of 
Delaware and has included in the 
new company the Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, The Cream City 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, and Cutler- 
Hammer Mfg. Co., New York. The 
officers of the new company are: 
F. R. Bacon, chairman of the board of 
directors; B. L. Worden, president; 
F. L. Pierce and J. C. Wilson, 
presidents; H. F. Vogt, treasurer and 
W. C. Stevens, secretary. The di- 
rectors are: F. R. Bacon, Milwaukee; 
F. L. Pierce, Milwaukee; B. L. Wor- 
den, West Orange, N. J.; Carl A. 
Johnson, Madison, Wis.; T. Johnson 
Ward, New York; L. A. Lecher, Mil- 
waukee. 


vice 


Sells Sand Equipment 


Royer Foundry & Machine Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has sold sand sep- 
arators to the Albany Car Wheel 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; Almont Mfg. Co., 
Imlay City, Mich.; American Foundry 
Co., Los Angeles; Bauer Bros Co., 
Springfield, O.; Buffalo Forge Co., 
Buffalo; Burgess-Parr Co., Moline, 
Ill.; Canton Malleable Iron Co., Can- 
ton, O.; Electric Auto-Lite Co., Fos- 
toria, O.; Fisher Brass Co., Marys- 
ville, O.; Frontier Iron Works, Buf- 
falo; Gluntz Brass Foundry Co., 
Cleveland; Macaulay Foundry Co., 
Berkeley, Calif.; Matthews Steel 
Casting Co., Cleveland; Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Co., McGill, Nev.; 
Ohio Injector Co., Wadsworth, O.; 
Pratt & Letchworth Co., Buffalo; 
Western Foundry Co., Chicago. 


Grinding Aluminum Pans 


Question: Can you furnish us with 
some information pertaining to the 
machining, grinding or cleaning of 
such articles as frying pans made of 
cast aluminum and other cast kitchen 
utensils? 

Answer: In alumi- 


some instances 
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finished 
grinder. 


on a 
In 
in 


num hollow ware is 
so-called hollow ware 
finishing skillets, they are located 
a chuck and rotated at an approxi- 
mate speed of 60 revolutions per min- 
ute, while the grinding is accom- 
plished with a special shaped wheel 
called a skillet wheel, run at an ap- 
proximate peripheral travel of 5000 
feet per minute. The abrasive used 
is carbide of silicon, 30 to 36 grit, 
in a medium hard grade. After the 


first grinding operation a setup pol- 
ishing wheel is sometimes substituted 
for the skillet wheel. This wheel is 
set up with 60 grit abrasive, emery 
or manufactured alumina. Operations 
with wheels set up with 90 and 120 
grit material follow. The last operation 
can be performed with a_ greased 
wheel. In some instances the polish- 
ing operations are performed by hand. 
The object of this procedure is to 
obtain the high peripheral travel 
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Left to right: 


NDUSTRIAL train- 

ing has proved so successful 
in Cleveland that the to 
be extended with a well-equipped 
foundry. With this in 
June, 1929, the 
will be 


trades, 


vocational 
work is 
operation 


Cleveland 
training stu- 


in 
Trade 
dents in 11 
foundry 


school 
including 
shop 


practice, machine 


practice, automotive mechanics, 


sheet metal work, plumbing, elec- 


tricity, carpentry, paper hanging, 
painting, bricklaying and _ stone 
cutting. 

The completion of the new 
school will be the result of three 
years’ co-opt rative effort on the 
part of representatives of the 
foundrymen of Cleveland and the 
hoard of education. The board ob- 
serving the progress made in 


other vocational lines, finally au 
thorized the expenditure of $45,- 
961 for the foundry building, and 
it is to be equipped by the in- 


terested men of the foundry group. 





William Frew Leng, S. D 


P i 
TL 


Y 


William H. Shilling, W 
John E. Fintz 





Wright, 


Jones, 


M. D 


the 
6, adjoin- 


broken 
March 
vocational train- 
school. of 
of the 
foundry division of an employers’ 
watched William H. 
superintendent, Atlas 


and chairman of the 


Ground was for 


school 


present 


foundry 
ing the 
ing 
the board 


Representatives 
education and 
organization 
Shilling, 
Foundry Co., 
foundry 


organization apprentice- 


ship committee, turn the first 
shovelful of earth. The _ school 
board was represented by M. D. 
Jones, principal of the trad 
school: John E. Fintz, co-ordina- 
tor, and H. L. Biggs, director, de- 
partment of vocational education. 


Those 


organization 


employers 
Wright, 
group, and vice 
& Mfg. Co.; 


Long, general man- 


present from the 
were: S. D. 
president of the 
president, Atlas 
William Frew 
ager of the 

Seelbach, treasurer 
zation, 


Car 


organization; W. L. 
of the 
of the 


organi- 


chairman general 


Cleveland Extends Apprentice Course 
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necessary to make the polishing whe 
operate effectively, say 7000 to 90/ 
surface feet per minute. It is n 
always practicable to attain th 
speed on the hollow ware grind 7 
Local conditions govern these oper 
tions to a great extent; so that 
is often necessary to experiment wit 
various grits and grades of whee! 
and various numbers of abrasiv: 
used for finishing, to determine whi: 
will give the most efficient result 
| 
1 
| iS 
| hi 
| to 
| 
fc 
WV 
n 
5 
| pi 
2 
" 
i! 
de 
ey 
Seelbach, H. L. Briggs, = aN 
e 
ta 
it 
v| 
vr 
foundry group, and secretary- 
treasurer, Forest City-Walworth uf 
Run Foundries Co. ik 
The foundry apprentice com- 2 
mittee appointed to work with the n 
school board in conducting the - 
foundry school consists of the fol- ki 
lowing: W. H. Shilling; Tracy 7 
Calhoun, the Johnston & Jen- \ 
nings Co.; George Hammink, the 1} 
Wellman Bronze Co.; F. J. Gron- ( 
die, the Kilby Mfg. Co.; W. J. M 
Strangward, the Forest City-Wal- h 
worth Run Foundries Co., and hi 
Daniel Gluntz, the Gluntz Brass h 
Foundry Co. ’ 
n 
An additional committee, charged 
with securing the equipment for r 
the school, consists of ds W. e 
Strangward, chairman: F. N. e 
Lansdowne, the West Steel Cast- u 
ings Co.; Daniel Gluntz and A. H. a 
Chappelka, the Lake City Mal- - 
leable Co. v 
p 
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OME day when you have an 
S hour to spare,” Bill phoned with 

gentle sarcasm,” stick on your 
hat and coat and take a run out here 
to see some of the changes in the 
old dump. Unless you drop into a 
foundry now and again and get a 
whiff of the real old atmosphere, 
inhale a gill or two of dust and get 
some sand in your shoes, you will 
pine away and wither like a plant— 
a thistle or a burdock—under 


say 
a half bushel basket.” 

Naturally, I resented the totally 
unwarranted and uncalled for com- 


parison. Out of all the thousands of 
available plants I think he might have 
selected a pair more nearly represen- 
tative, a violet, let us say, or a modest 
little primrose. He laughed coarsely 
when I filed this gentle and justifiable 
protest. 

“A violet, hey?” he said, “you look 
about as much like a violet as I look 
ike Brian Boru’s pet necktie. If I 
had said a turnip or one of 
those things that go creep- 
ing all over the place— 
what d’ye call *ems—pump- 
kins—I would have been 
nearer the mark. I did not 
want you to get all swelled 
ip. However, that’s neither 
here nor there, as_ Slick 
Mick told the gaffer when 
that nosey individual asked 
him where he had placed the 
haplets on a length of 
scrap pipe. Are you com- 
ng out?” 

I thanked Bill for his 
friendly invitation —with 
‘ertain features properly 
‘ensored, expunged and ex- 
uurgated as noted—and ad- 
nitted that in the main, his 
omments were based on a 
ound foundation. 

To a person who has 
pent any considerable pe- 
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Bill Explains Why 
Castings Warp 


By Pat Dwyer 


riod in the foundry, the combined 
aroma in one of these establishments 
is as welcome and grateful as the 
salty tang from the wind-swept 
beaches is to the former coast dweller 
marooned for a long period in a far 
inland community. After a man has 
inhaled dust and grit for many years, 
his system becomes accustomed to it. 
He can get along without it—man is 
an adjustable kind of a beast—but a 
good whiff now and again serves as a 
tonic. 

Part of a chicken’s diet is grit and 
surely what is good for one of these 
lowly creatures should be equally ac- 
ceptable to that noble creature, man. 
You never see a molder suffering from 
dyspepsia. That affliction overtakes 


him only after he has quit the sand 
heap and taken up a life of ease as 
the proprietor of a foundry. 

After I had inspected Bill’s place 
and admitted, reluctantly, that I had 
not seen a single feature on which 





THERE ARE NO BOYS LIKE THE GOOD OLD BOYS 











I could suggest an improvement, we 
adjourned to his den and talked of 
many things including the coming 
convention in Chicago. Bill was look- 
ing forward with the keenest anticipa- 
tion to meeting old and new cronies. 

“Every convention I attend,” he 
said, “I am sure to meet several lads 
whom I have not seen or heard from 
in years. They shift round, here, there 
and everywhere. Some men who were 
apprentices when I first knew them, 
now hold important positions in places 
far removed from the scene of their 
early activities and I am delighted to 
find in many instances I had noticed 
that they were what the Scotch call 
‘Lads o’ pairts.’ 

“I met one of these at the 
convention in Philadelphia last year 
and learned that he had charge of a 
western foundry connected with a rail- 
road. He told me something about 
his place and also touched lightly on 
his wanderings before he landed there. 


boys 


Most of our talk was con- 
cerned with the men and 
events connected with the 
old plant in which we had 
worked together. The per- 
sonnel of that plant has 


changed many times in the 
intervening Some 
have fallen by the wayside, 
some have disappeared. Only 
in a comparatively small 
number of instances had we 
.| any knowledge of their pres- 


years. 


ent location. Finally he 
asked me if I remembered 
young Jimmy Gorman and 


when I said I certainly did, 
he told me that Jim now is 
superintendent of motive 
power on this western rail- 
road and one of his neigh- 
bors. Then we both laughed 
at the recollection of Jim’s 
application for a _  driver’s 
job in the old plant. Jim 
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a wiper in the round- 
house of a steel and coal company 
which operated its own—what’s the 
word—fleet ?—of locomotives, wide and 
narrow gage,.and in due time was 
sent out as a fireman. First as an 
emergency or spare man and later 
as a regular man on one of the loco- 
motives which shunted the empty and 
loaded cars on one of the ore piers. 

“Big ore boats berthed alongside 
this pier. The ore was lifted by grab 
buckets, 15 or 20 tons at 
a bite and discharged into 
the waiting cars. Electric- 
ally operated mechanism on 
the pier spotted the cars in 
turn under the loading tow- 
ers, but the locomotive was 
required to shift each string 
of loaded cars and replace it 
with a drag of empties. 

“The track on the 
was level, but it climbed a 
fairly stiff grade before it 
joined the main line 
ing past the blast furnaces. 
Consequently, and this was 
particularly true on wet and 
frosty days, the driver had 
to exercise great care to 
keep his engine and load 
under control. A bumper 
was erected close to the 
outer end of the pier, but 
it was only designed to 
check a car traveling with 
slight momentum. A loco- 
motive or string of heavily laden 
ears traveling at high, or even medium 
speed, certainly would smash through 
this slight impediment and jump into 
the water varying in depth from 35 
to 40 feet, depending on the state of 
the tide. 


started as 


pier 


lead- 





“After serving a few years as a 
fireman, ambitious young Jim decided 
to apply for a job as driver. At the 
first favorable opportunity he invaded 
the chief’s office and told old C. C. 
what he wanted. Of course the old 
man had a surname, but only a com- 
paratively small number of people 
knew what it was. All over the 
plant he was known as C. C. I have 
no idea what these initials stood for, 
although at various times I have heard 
guesses ventured, that ranged all the 
from captain to from 
from cheese to 


way cockeye, 


caboose to calliope, 


Comanche. 


“Men who for one reason or an- 
other had been separated from the 
payroll after a mutual exchange of 


personal opinions, seemed inclined to 
the idea that the first C stood for 
cayenne, castor otl or carbolic acid. 
Others stoutly protested that the name 
was centipede. The owner displayed 
the most uncanny ability to appear in 


$04 


DON’ 


several widely separated places al- 
most at the same time. No man with 
two feet possibly could do it. He 
must have at least one hundred. Also 
he had a sting. 

“He was an old-time railroader who 
knew his business from beginning to 
end, including alibis put up by drivers 
and train crews to explain their ac- 
tion or lack of action on any given 
occasion. He constantly wore a derby 
hat pulled low down over the eyes 








T FORGET THE WASTE AND THE OIL FEEDER 


and when he sat in his office chair he 
cocked both feet on the desk. 


“All work train crews are tough 
and the toughness increases in direct 
ratio to the length of the train com- 
mencing with the driver and progress- 
ing regularly through the fireman, and 
conductor to the brakeman. They all 
left their toughness outside when they 
entered C. C.’s office either of their 
own volition or in response to one of 
the old boy’s curt and characteristic 
invitations. 

“One lad who had been through a 


hectic session summed the situation 
up rather neatly at. a subsequent 
roundtable luncheon where _ several 


confreres sat around a salamander dur- 
ing a brief lull in activities. 

“*So help me,’ he declared earnest- 
ly, ‘I’d sooner appear naked before 
my Maker to plead a case then face 
that foxy old devil sitting back on 
his hunkers in a squeaky swivel chair. 
He knows everything and everybody 
and you might just as well attempt to 
hide a flat wheel as to try to conceal 
certain information which you had 
considered exclusively your own. He 
glares at you from under the brim of 
his dip, asks you three or four ques- 
tions an’ he has ya turned inside out. 


He sure is hell on wheels. Double 
articulated, compound, mountain type, 
with a blinding head light and a siren 
that lifts ya off yer feet an’ makes 
ya realize yer on’y a worm o’ tha 
dust. Jis’ a worm. Tha’s all.’ 

“This was the man to whom Jim 
had to apply for a position as driver 
The man who constituted his own 
examination board and whose _ de- 
cision was final on all points touch 
ing the operation of the traffic depart 
ment. He did not conduct 
a written examination. Can- 
didates who appeared be- 
fore him either voluntarily 
or by invitation, were sub- 
jected to a brief oral ex 
amination. 

““So you want to be a 
driver, hey?’ he said to Jim, 
‘Do you think you know 
enough about the job to cops 
with any emergency that 
might arise?’ 

“‘That’s a 
question,’ Jim 


pretty wide 
replied. ‘If 
I said yes you would set 
me down for a false alarm. 
If I answered no you prob- 
ably would classify me as 
an amateur and a coward. 
I have not been railroad 
ing as long as you have, 
therefore I have not seen 
everything, but I have seen 
enough to convince me that 1 
can make a fairly good stal 
at any emergency that may 
around this plant.’ 

“*All right,’ said C. C. ‘Suppose I 
gave you 29 and you found yourself 
on a dark, rainy night taking a drag 
of empties down to No. 1 pier. The 
load is a little heavier than usual. 
The rails are like a pair of greased 
skids in a shipyard. After you pass 
the hump beyond No. 1 furnace you 
begin to notice that you are slipping 
What steps would you take to get 
the train under control and prevent 
it from jumping leap frog fashion 
into the harbor?’ 


“‘T’d shut off the steam and sand 
the rails,’ said Jim. ‘If that did not 
slack her speed I’d try her with th 
air and if the brakes failed to hold 
her I’d reverse her, give ’er the stean 
and try to overcome the momentun 
of the moving train in that 





arise 


manner. 


“‘Assuming that you had done al 


these things,” C. C. 
ing that you had employed steam, ai 
and sand without success. If yo 
found that the train instead of slack 
ing speed, was steadily gaining m« 
mentum, what would you do then?’ 

“‘*Well,’ Jim said, ‘that is 
thing that probably never will happe1 
but if I really found myself in tl 


persisted, ‘assum 


some 
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position you outline, I'll tell you what 
I'd do. If I found myself on a run- 
away train and if I found that noth- 
ing would hold her, steam, air or sand, 
separately or in combination, I’d jump. 
That’s what I’d do. I’d jump and let 
‘er go to hell!’ 

“I was reminded of this incident,” 
Bill continued, “the other day when 
I had an inquiry from a foundryman 


and poured through gates at both 
ends and in the center. The iron 
mixture conformed approximately to 
the following analysis: Silicon 2.00 
per cent, sulphur 0.05 per cent, man- 
ganese 0.40 per cent, phosphorus 0.80 
per cent. 

“I wrote him that the composition 
of the iron is in no manner respon- 
sible for the crooked castings. The 
mixture outlined is quite satisfactory 
for the purpose and of course it must 
be melted and poured quite hot to 


crete or other form of artificial] floor, 
the danger of a sagged bottom board 
is not great. With the ordinary job- 
bing shop sand or dirt floor, great 
care must be exercised to provide a 
level bed for the bottom board on 
one of these long flasks. Unless the 
board rests firmly and uniformly on 
the floor it will not support the sand 
in the drag properly and as a re- 
sult part of the sand will sag. The 
casting in the sagged area will 
be thicker than it should be and 





who was having trouble with some 
of these long skinny castings that 
form door and window frames in 
buildings. He wrote that he 
had done everything possi- 
ble to prevent them from 


but still the cast- 
straight. He 
centers, 


warping, 
ings were not 
had stripped the 
pounded the sand down over 
the ends, left them in the 


molds all night and_ had 


tried a few in dry sand 
molds, but the results were 
the same. The castings 
came out of the sand with 
the ends cocked up. He 
wanted to know what he could 
do about it. My first im- 
pulse was to tell him that 
if he had done all these 


things and still the castings 
persisted in coming crooked, 
he had better chuck the job. 
There was nothing else left 








to do. However, on second 
thought I decided to read the 
letter over again, to see if I HA! 
could discover anything between the 


lines that might serve as a clue in 


locating the trouble. 


“He wrote that he was enclosing a 
sketch of a long, light, narrow, chan- 
nel shaped casting, %-inch thickness 
of metal, 8 inches wide, 8 feet in 
length which he could not cast 
straight. In some trials the ends 
were an inch out of line with the 
center. He had made several of these 
castings for door and window frames 
and in each instance had to straighten 
them, a costly process. He had tried 
making these castings with the face 
n the drag, also with the face in the 
ope, but the result was the same. 
He had rammed the sand down hard 
ver the ends of the newly poured 
‘astings and had left the castings in 
the molds’ over night. He had 
tripped away the flask, put weights 
yn each end of the casting and dug 
he sand from under the center. He 
had cambered the pattern in the op- 
posite direction, but the casting came 
back. In fact he had done everything 
vithin his knowledge and experience, 
jut had not been able to prevent the 
‘astings from warping. He even had 
tried the expedient of drying some of 
he molds. Metal was melted hot 
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CROOKED WOIK AT THE OLD CROSS ROADS 

thin 
The methods he 
securing straight castings are 


sections 8 feet in 
tried for 
those 
employed universally and I was at 
a loss to understand why he was not 
successful. A careful check on every 
step in the process of making, pour- 
ing and shaking out the mold would 
be required to determine the cause 
of the trouble. A _ possibility exists 
that the flask or bottom board is 
weak. The mold will strain under the 
pressure of the molten iron, particu- 
larly in the center. As a result the 
metal thickness in the center will 
exceed that at the ends and accentu- 
ate the difference in cooling time be- 


run such 
length. 


tween these areas. Stripping the 
center should equalize the cooling 
speed between the center and the 


ends of a casting uniform in section, 
but manifestly it would be of little 
assistance on a casting where a thick 
center prolonged the cooling time be- 
yond the normal period at that point. 


“Under the conditions outlined, I 
assumed that he molded these cast- 
ings singly in wood flasks. Unless 
these flasks are bolted or clamped 
across the center horizontally, they 
will spread, and a flask will yield 


a distorted casting. With a flat con- 


naturally will complicate the 
problem. Frequent- 
ly on castings of this charac- 
ter, the 
of the 


center aftcr the drag is rolled 


cooling 
sand on the inside 
pattern sags in the 
This may be due to a 
insufficient 
clamping or to a _ bed that 
support the board 
properly. The pattern pre- 
vents the molder from _ no- 
ticing this type of sag. He 
draws the pattern and _ still 
may overlook this 
unless it is greatly 
gerated. If he is working 
piece work he will watch this 
feature closely, if not he will 


over. 


weak board, 


does not 


condition 
exag- 


close a mold that really 
should be shaken out. A sag 
of ys-inch may seem only a 





trifle, but it will cock up both 
ends of a casting that other- 
wise might remain straight. 

“Stripping part of the casting, ram- 
ing the sand in the copes over the 
ends and the other preventive meas- 
ures outlined usually are sufficient to 
hold the ends of these castings in 
place. However, no mention is made 
of the time these precautions were 
observed and I wondered if they were 
applied too late to be of any service. 
The castings are so thin that contrac- 
tion begins almost the instant the 
last drop of iron has been poured into 
them. Therefore the necessary pre- 
ventive measures must be applied al- 
most immediately. 


“The simplest and best way of 
stripping this particular casting to 
prevent it from rising at the ends, 


is to roll the entire mold over after 
the casting is poured. Remove the 
bottom board and strip the sand from 
the lower, or drag side of the casting 
for a distance of about 2 feet. After 
the first casting has been shaken out 
and cleaned he can see whether this 
has been too much or too little and 
govern himself accordingly on subse- 
quent castings. After all, prevention 
of warped 
problem that 
close observation based on experience. 
There is no ready made rule. 


primarily is a 
solved by 


-astings 
only can be 





Foremen Should Cooperate 


Time and Labor Saving Methods Frequently Are Developed 
Where Foundry and Patternshop Foremen Confer on Var- 
ious Problems Before Work on the Pattern Is Started 


ATTERNS made exactly to suit 
foundry requirements frequently 
are big cost reducers. Usually 
it is good practice to consult the 
foundryman, before proceeding with 
any pattern involving considerable 
molding. The molder’s training 
usually does not give him the ability, 
of the patternmaker or draftsman 
in reading a blueprint and forming 
a picture from paper of exactly what 
kind of casting is required, but a 
conference between the patternmaker 
and the molder brings good results. 
Where a pattern shop is operated 
in connection with a foundry, the 
foundryman can keep his eye on any 
unusual pattern under construction and 
check it before it reaches the sand. 
Where patterns arrive at the foundry, 
from different pattern shops that is 
where the trouble begins. Quite fre- 
quently, after a few castings have 
been made, the molder sees a cheaper 
and more convenient method of mold- 
ing. On new work the draftsman, 
patternmaker and molder often can 
cut the costs by working together. 
Fig. 1 shows three views of a box- 
like casting used in pulp mill op- 
eration. The casting weighs approxi- 
mately 1350 pounds. The pattern 


! 


| 
| 





FIG. 1--A NEW PATTERN WAS BUILT TO LEAVE ITS OWN GREEN SAND CORE. FIG. 2 


By P. D. Forbes 


for this casting, was made solid. 
A half corebox was provided to form 
the inside of the casting. The finished 
pattern is shown in Fig. 4. After 
a few had been made, the molder 
devised rather a clever scheme to 
speed up production. These castings 
usually are ordered in lots of 50 to 


250. 
Saves Time and Labor 


A pattern was made exactly like 
the casting, except for a few minor 
core prints. This pattern left its own 
green sand core. A follow-board was 
built to the profile of X Y Fig. 1. The 
drag was filled and rammed on this 
follow-board, turned over, and then the 
follow-board was removed. In this 
manner an accurate seat for the 
bottom side of pattern was obtained. 
The pattern was mounted on this, 
and the cheek was placed in position. 
A 11-inch core print nailed on the 
open end held the fragile pattern 
together, and saved making a parting, 
when slab core was inserted. This 
pattern worked splendidly. Each cast- 
ing required 10 hours molding time 
and 2 hours coremaking as compared 
with 13% hours molding and 10 hours 
coremaking under the former method. 


| 


Total saving effected therefore wa 
11% hours, per casting plus cor 


sand, and the awkward job of pasting 


and placing the heavy core. Th 
savings on 100 castings, therefor 
was 11% x 100 = 1150 hours. In 
cluding the foundry overhead th 


saving amounted to approximately 
$1500.00. 
Fig. 2 shows six more  elabor 


ate detail views of a casting used 
for a similar purpose. This casting 
for a long time, had been made from 
pattern in halves, parted along lin« 
A-B. Inside of the mold was formed 
with a large dry sand core made in 
a half corebox and _= afterward 
pasted. A number of auxiliary core 
boxes were required. This pattern 
had been in use for years. Records 
indicated that 210 hours pattern 
making labor had been required on 
the job. 

A new pattern designed to mold i 
the position shown and thus leave its 
own green sand core was made. The 
pattern complete with its coreboxes 
is shown in Fig. 6. Prints for the 
cored work on the ends are indicated 
by the dotted lines on the two views, 
Fig. 2. The pattern was _ jointed 
along lines CD and EF and savings 


—_ 





—LEFT, PATTERN DESIGNED TO MOLD ON 


END. RIGHT OLD STYLE PATTERN EMPLOYING LARGE DRY SAND CORE 
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FIG. 3—COREBOX FORMERLY EMPLOYED TO FORM THE CASTING SHOWN IN FIG. 1 
SAME PURPOSE 

effected were somewhat similar to troit Foundrymen’s association and 

those cited in the other instance. The friends of the firm were invited. Late 

greater part of the coremaking was in the afternoon, a _ buffet luncheon 

eliminated entirely. The pattern- was served in the restaurant of the 

making time was reduced to approxi- new foundry unit. Music was sup- 

mately half the time consumed in plied by one of Detroit’s leading 

making the pattern shown to the orchestras. 

right in Fig. 6. Savings like these ee : 

certainly are worth while in this day " . ' 

of keen competition. Book Review 


Celebrates Opening of 
New Foundry 


More than 1000 guests witnessed the 
formal opening of the new foundry 
unit of the Detroit Gray Iron Foundry 
Co., Detroit, and the pouring of the 
first alloy steel heat at the plant of 
the Detroit Alloy Steel Co., March 16. 
Hugh Martin is president, and Harry 
H. Wyatt is secretary-treasurer of 
both firms. Kenneth L. Clark, sales 
manager, Norman Kluender, sales en- 


gineer and Thomas A. Moorman, 
metallurgist, assisted in the observ- 
ance to which members of the De- 


Canadian Trade Index—annual 
1929 edition, cloth, 884 pages, 6% x 
10% inches; published by the Ca- 
nadian Manufacturers’ association, 
Toronto, Canada, and supplied by 
THE Founpry, Cleveland, for $6 
plus 15 cents postage or in Europe 
by the Penton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Caxton House, London, for 30s. 


This book gives much 
on the manufacturers 
of Canada. The first 138 pages 
the last 82 pages are filled with 
vertising matter from different Cana- 
The first part 


information 
products 
and 

ad- 


and 


dian manufacturers. 
of the book is a of Canada’s 
export trade and a discussion of sta- 
tistics. The second part of the index 
alphabetical list of Canadian 


survey 


is an 


FIG 


i—PATTERN FORMERLY EMPLOYED FOR 


with their addresses, 
factories, export 


The third 


manufacturers 
branch 
resentatives, etc. 
an alphabetical list of articles 
in Canada with the names of the 
firms manufacturing them. A list of 
the principal of agricul- 
tural produce arranged alphabetically 


offices, rep- 
section is 


made 


exporters 


by commodities constitutes the fourth 
part. The fifth French 
translation of part III. Some statistics 
industries in 


section Is a 


on the leading 


Canada 


forty 
are appended. 


Acquires Sales Rights for 
New Metal 


W. D. Sargent, president, Eastern 
Steel Castings Co., Newark, N. J., has 
from a visit to Germany 
where he secured the American 
rights for a for making a 
special type of iron castings from the 
German firms Heinrich Lanz, Mann- 
heim; A. Borsig, Berlin; Thyssen, 
Gelsenkrichen; and the Esslingen Ma- 
Works. 


returned 
sales 


process 


chine 











FIG. 5 
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PATTERN AND FOLLOWBOARD NOW EMPLOYED FOR MAKING 
COREBOXES EMPLOYED TO MOLD THE CASTING IN. THE 
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FIG. 6—PATTERN 


IN FIG. 2 


IN FIG. 1 
THE LEFT 
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M @ Tariff and Prices 
ANY 


foundrymen are wondering, with the 
present changing attitude toward tariff matters, 
wherein their interests are likely to be affected. 
A point in the proposed Shipstead bill which will 
be presented, probably, at the short session of 
congress to be called this spring is likely to be of 
active interest to foundrymen. Article 2 under 
this proposed bill, covering oils and fats, proposes 
an increase in the tariff on linseed oil from the 
present scale of 25 per cent ad valorem to 45 per 
cent. Furthermore, the tariff on flaxseed from 
which linseed oil is pressed is to be advanced 
from 40 to 80 cents per bushel. Werner G. 
Smith, Cleveland, a large producer of core oils, 
has made a study of the matter and has presented 
to various congressmen several facts bearing on 
the effect of this proposed tariff on the price of 











core oil. 


Ir IS stated that the flaxseed produced in this 
country comes almost entirely from two states, 
North and South Dakota, where soil and climatic 
conditions are conducive to growing this product. 
Obviously, the intention of the proposed tariff is 
to give additional income to the farmers in these 
two states. 


However, the total production per year 
taken on 10-year average figures, shows only 
16,800,000 bushels of flaxseed as the entire out- 
put of American farmers. Against this is a con- 
sumption of more than 45,000,000 bushels per 
year. The production of flaxseed in this coun- 
try fluctuates rather widely and is dependent not 
alone upon price and demand, but upon a fac- 
tor of agricultural practice known as crop rota- 
tion. In other words, the same plot of ground 
will not raise flaxseed two years in succession, 
but other crops must be planted to supply defi- 
ciencies in the soil created by growing flax. 
Therefore, the domestic production of flaxseed is 
not likely to be greatly increased by any such 
tariff measure as is carried in the proposed Ship- 
stead bill. 

Viewing the matter from the foundry stand- 
point, it will be noted that by applying a tariff 
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the price of flaxseed will be directly affected. 
This in turn will react at once upon the price of 
linseed oil which is the basis of a large portion 
of the core oil used by all classes of foundries. 
In fact, it is said that from five to eight per cent 
of the total production of linseed oil finds its 
way into the foundries of America. With the ad- 
vance in duty will come higher prices for linseed 
oil. This in turn will advance the price of core 
oil of this class. 

Is this additional tax upon the foundry indus- 
try justified by the minor benefit likely to accrue 
to a limited number of farmers of our western 
states? The matter should have consideration 
of thinking foundrymen and associations acting 
in the interests of the foundry industry. 





ORECASTING trends of business conditions 
in recent years has become an important link 
in the management of industry. Through a 
study of production records in certain lines of 
activity, it has been possible to predict probable 
business trends in other somewhat related indus- 
tries with a remarkable degree of accuracy. Blast 
furnace production, building awards, automobile 
production railway car loadings and machine too} 
purchases are some of the records scanned for 
basic statistics. 


F @ Records Forecast 


R cen ty, the Gray Iron institute and a 
group of foundries in Worcester, Mass., have un- 
dertaken the collection of production statistics 
which may indicate trends in advance of other 
barometers now in use. The foundries in the 
latter group are engaged chiefly in the produc- 
tion of castings for machine tools, while the in- 
stitute covers a diversity of foundries in a wide 
flung area. These monthly indexes would pro- 
vide a base for valuable comparisons in making 
estimates of activity in industry. It will be in- 
teresting to note the accuracy of these production 
records from the foundry industry, as a fore- 
cast of general business conditions. 
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Trade Trends in Tabloid 


OUNDRY business continues good. In auto- particularly of harvesting machinery and trac- 
ame lines, many of the large shops con- tors are heavy and promise continued activity in 

structed and operated by the manufacturers foundries making this class of work. Southern 
of automobiles are unable to meet demands for pig iron prices are off, but northern prices con- 
castings and iron cylinder, flywheel and gearcase tinue strong supported by heavy deliveries. Non- 
castings are being ordered in increasing quantity ferrous metal prices are advancing. Copper has 
from jobbing sources. Ford has returned to mal- jumped nearly five cents a pound since March 15, 
leable for a portion of the rear axle on the new although consumption does not seem to have 
model, assigning as a reason the inability to se- brought about the shortage indicated by the 
cure sufficient quantities of forgings and welded prices. Brass and aluminum foundries making 
parts. Machine tool sales have increased and automotive work are extremely busy and plumb- 
foundries in New England, southern Ohio and ing goods demand is picking up with the advance 
































































































































































other machine tool producing cen- of spring. Building construction 
> ° RAW MATERIAL PRICES Ps Uy $ 
ters are active. Freight car de- March 22, 1929 awards indicate a continuance of 
mand is sustained by larger in- so ciaieaas tae siaso demand for sundries and corres- 
= . No. 2 foundry, Valley ...... 8.5 4 , 
quiries. Farm implement sales, No. 2 southern, Birmingham 15.50 to 16.50 ponding general castings. 
No. 2 foundry, Chicayzo ...... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, P ~~ ~pepmanes 21.76 
oe AL RRA TTTTTITTT No. 2 foundry, Buffalo ........ 18.50 FSROTTTTTTTTITITTTITIIIIITI TT TT TTT TTT TT 
| Basic, Valley ............. sesereeeee 17.50 to 18.00 K 
BOO Basic, Buffalo ...... eee 17.50 
| er OF STEEL CASTINGS) Malleable, Chicago ................. 20.00 U.S. ment of Commerce 
12 §. Besermont of Commerce —__ Malleable, Buffalo ............. ; 19.00 450 
Coke 
Connelisvile foundry coke.... $3.75 to 4.85 
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2 | Car wheels, iron, Pittsburgh.. 16.00 to 16.50 Fa 
360 Car wheels, iron, Chicago .... 14.50 to 15.00 250) 
c I Railroad malleable, Chicago.. 18.50 to 19.00 
Agricultural mal., Chicago.... 15.50 to 16.00 
A Malleable, Buffalo .................. 17.50 to 18.50 
| Railways Nonferrous Metals 200 
ai = Cents per pound 
| A ' Casting, copper, refinery........ 22.50 
| | Electro, copper, producers.... 23.00 
‘“y 1 / | A, Straits tim ccccces-csccccccosssssssssoeee 49.37% to 49.50 | 1s504—— = 
| i ! \ ee - eee 7.80 to 8.00 
| \ ! af Antimony, New York ............... 9.75 
a : i ~ See Nickel, electro ............ 35.00 | 
NU Aluminum, No. 12, producers 23.00 100/- . — on i } 
Aluminum, No. 12, remelt.... 17.00 to 17.50 | 
Zinc, East St. Louis, II1............ 6.60 | 
1927 1928 1929 | 1927 1928 1929 
5 
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Comings and Goings of Foundrymen 


Men of the Industry, Whose Activities Are Making Foundry History 





ANIEL C. EAGAN, formerly 
D president of the Eagan-Rogers 

Steel & Iron Co., Crum 
Lynne, Pa., has become associated with 
the Deemer Steel Casting Co., New 
Castle, Del. Since graduation from 
Princeton University in 1906, he has 
been secretary of the Shenango Ma- 
chine Co., Sharon, Pa., treasurer of 


DANIEL C. EAGAN 

the General Castings Co., Pittsburgh, 
of the Keystone Steel 
Castings Co., Chester, Pa. Mr. Eagan 
will his time to manufacture 
and sales for the Deemer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., specializing in the production 


and president 


devote 


of carbon, manganese and alloy steel 
castings. 
Charles A. 
president in charge of 
the Pittsburgh Valve Foundry & Con- 
Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
president, and A. V. Wads- 
worth, formerly manager of the West- 
cott Valve Co., East St. Louis, Ill., has 
been elected 
manager of 
pany. Mr. 
nected with the company for 21 years, 
serving in the production, purchasing 
departments. He entered 
the Pittsburgh 
his training, 
the foundry. 
was a first lieu- 
department, 


Anderson Jr., formerly 


vice sales of 
struction 


elected 


president and 
the Pittsburgh 
Anderson has 


vice gen- 


eral com- 


been con- 


and sales 
the 


pany 


employ of com- 


following college 
engaging in work in 
During the war he 
the 


tenant in ordnance 
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stationed at Bethlehem, Pa. In 
August, 1918, he was placed in charge 
of the Liberty Ordnance Co., making 
75 mm. 5-inch navy rifles. 
He was made assistant general mana- 
ger of of the Pittsburgh com- 
pany in 1922, and since Jan. 1, 1923, 
has been vice president in charge of 
Mr. Wadsworth was associated 
with the National Transit Co., Oil 
City, Pa., about 16 He later 
was identified with the Buckeye Trac- 
tion Ditcher Co., Findley, O., the 
Pomeroy Machinery Co., Pomeroy, O., 
and recently with the Westcott Valve 
Co., of which he was secretary-treas- 


shells and 


sales 


sales. 


years. 


urer and manager. 

T. J. Cornwell has been 
president of the Peerless Foundry Co., 
Indianapolis. He succeeds the late 
William G. Williams, who, with Griffith 
W. Williams, founded the company in 
1900. Frank Mutz was named vice 
president and treasurer and C. I. 
Carey, secretary. Mr. Cornwell joined 
the company in 1907 as a salesman. 

Charles Seelbach, president of the 
Forest City-Walworth Run Found- 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected 
treasurer of the Ohio Foundries as- 
sociation, Inc., to succeed E. Sands 
who resigned as treasurer and direc- 
tor. 


elected 


ries 


Henry Johnson has been appointed 
foundry superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh Valve, Foundry & Construction 
Co., Pittsburgh. He formerly was 
identified with the Westcott Valve Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., in a similar ca- 
pacity. 

G. C. 
foundry foreman 


Cole, formerly general 
with Danville Mal- 
leable Iron Co., Danville, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a position with Herschel Mfg. 
Co., Ill., as foundry superin- 
tendent. 

E. J. Blair, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln Radiator Corp., 
Utica, N. Y., has been 
similar duties with the Utica Radiator 
Utica, N. Y., which has taken 
over the Lincoln 

Walter E. 
pointed 


Peoria, 


appointed to 


Corp., 
plant. 
Sjoden has been ap- 
the Birmingham 
American Radiator Co., 


Nichols, deceased. 


superintendent of the 


manager of 
the 
succeeding A. D. 
He has 
for the past two years. 


plant of 


been 
plant 

George Eaton Scott, since 1905 vice 
the Steel 


president of American 


Foundries, has been elected presider 
of the company. He succeeds Robe) 
P. Lamont, who resigned recently 1 
become secretary of commerce 
President Hoover’s cabinet. Mr. Scot 
born in St. Louis, where 
business career with 
Co. In 1901, 


was 
started 
Simmons Hardware 


his 


GEORGE EATON SCOTT 


went to Chicago as vice president of 
the Simplex Co. That 
company was acquired by the Ameri 
Steel Foundries and in 1905 Mr. 
Scott became vice president. During 
the war he was drafted by Henry P. 
serve in the American 
Red Cross and was with that organi 
zation from May, 1917, until April, 
1919, serving as general manager and 
member of the council. In 1919 
he was elected a member of the execu 


Appliance 


Davidson to 


war 


tive committee on which he since has 
served. Mr. Scott is a director of 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, and _ the 


Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago. 


J. R. Sheppard has resigned as 
chief engineer in the hy- 
draulic machinery department of R. D 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, to becom« 
sales engineer of the 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa 

W. M. Weir 
president of the Canada Foundries & 
George P. Graham has 


charge of 


Birdsboro Ste l 


has been re-elected 


Forgings Ltd. 
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been re-elected vice president and E. S. 
Day reappointed secretary-treasurer. 

J. E. Watson, vice president and 
general manager, Elliott Co., Jean- 

tte, Pa., has also been made secre- 
tary and director of the Pittsburgh 
Die Casting Corp., Pittsburgh. 

R. A. Cannon, manager of steel 
castings sales, Birdsboro- Steel 
Foundry & Machine Co., Birdsboro, 
Pa., has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

Carl S. Neumann, recently was elect- 
ed president of the Union Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., to succeed Albert 
F. Corin, resigned after serving in 
that office for 21 years. 

J. W. Haynes, formerly connected 
with Plano Foundry Co., Plano, IIL, 
has been made _ superintendent of 
France Foundry & Machine Co., To- 
ledo, O. 

Edward B. Pollister, general man- 
ager of Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., St. Louis, has been appointed 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Foreign Trade bureau. 

R. D. Klebes, for the past seven 
years assistant purchasing agent of 
American-La France & Foamite Corp., 


Elmira, N. Y., has been made pur- 
chasing agent. 
H. P. Kreulen, formerly secretary, 


treasurer and general manager, 
Spring City Foundry Co., Waukesha, 
Wis., has been elected vice president 
and treasurer of the company. 

R. H. Ripley, formerly second vice 
president of the American Steel Found- 
has been elected senior vice 
president to succeed G. E. Scott, who 
has been elected president. 


ries, 


Thomas Drevor, president of the 
Wahl Co., has been elected secretary 
and treasurer and a director of the 
American Steel Foundries. 

Bernard H. Liskow, factory super- 
intendent, Chevrolet Motor Co., Sagi- 
Mich., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Saginaw Engineers’ club. 

Arthur L. Grede has been elected 
secretary of the Spring City Foundry 

Waukesha, Wis. 

Chauncey Belknap has been elected 


naw, 


a director of the American Steel 
Foundries. 
T. D. Lynch, consulting engineeer, 


‘estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
ast Pittsburgh, Pa., has been nomi- 
ited for president of the American 
ciety for Testing Materials. The 
ection will be held by letter ballot 
id the results will be announced at 
e annual meeting to be held in June. 
Ir. Lynch represented the American 
ciety at the reorganization meeting 
’ the International Society for Test- 
g¢ Materials, at Amsterdam, Holland, 
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in 1927, at which he delivered the 
opening address, his subject being 
“Material Testing as a Stimulus to 
Research.” He has been a member of 
the American society’s executive com- 
mittee for four years, being a director 
for two years and vice president for 
the past two years. 

John H. Schwab has been made su- 
perintendent of the Plano Foundry 
Co., Plano, Ill. He formerly was with 
the Northwestern Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago. 

R. R. Fauntleroy, president, Moline 
Malleable Iron Co., St. Charles, IIL, 
has been chosen president of the Mal- 
leable Iron Research institute, succeed- 
ing the late Frederick L. Sivyer. Mr. 
Fauntleroy served a number of years 


EVANS 


HOWARD 


ago as president of the American 
Malleable Castings association which 
was succeeded by the Malleable Iron 

Research institute. 

W. W. Sherman, Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., Fostoria, O., has_ been 
elected a director of the Ohio Found- 
ries association, Inc. 

Distributes Film 
Ajax Electrothermic Corp., Tren- 


ton, N. J., now has a film available 
showing the method of operation and 
the way electrical energy works in 
the high frequency furnace. Fur- 
naces are shown in operation in the 
plants of Ajax Electrothermic Corp., 
Trenton, N. J., and Edgar Allen Steel 
Sheffield, England. A compari- 
son with the crucible method 
shown. Application of that type fur- 
nace to the heating of metals for 
forging and some views of the meth- 
used in lining high frequency 
are included in the film, 


Cen 
also is 


ods 
furnaces 





Veteran Retires After 38 
Year’s Service 


secretary of the 


associa- 


Howard Evans, 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s 
tion, since that body was 
in 1891, tendered his resignation on 
March 4 and retired from active 
connection with the foundry industry, 
an industry with which he has been 
connected during the entire period of 
his business career. In accepting the 
resignation the board of directors ex- 
pressed regret that Mr. Evans through 
advancing years found this action 
necessary. As a token of appreciation 
for the many years of enthusiastic 
and faithful service in the secretarial 
office he was unanimously elected an 
honorary member of the association. 

In early life Mr. Evans joined the 
staff of the J. W. Paxson Co., and 
remained consistently with this 
pany until it went through a re- 
organization a few ago. At 
that time he retired business 
life, but kept up his official and semi- 
official connection with the foundry 
industry through his position as 
secretary of the Philadelphia Foundry- 
men’s’ association. the be- 
ginning and particularly in later 
years, with more leisure on his hands, 
he has treated the connected 
with the position as a hobby which 
has yielded him a great deal of pleas- 
ure and recreation. He is unmarried 
and for many years has made his 
residence at the Union League club. 

In 1891 a small group of Philadel- 
phia foundrymen decided to organize 
an association for the mutual benefit 
of all those in the district engaged in 
the manufacture of castings. Mr. 
Evans sat in at the council and unani- 
mously was elected to notify all who 
might be interested. With the formal 
organization of the association he was 
elected secretary and has 
elected to that office every year up to 
the present. He did the preliminary 
secretarial work in the formation of 
the American Foundrymen’s 
tion in 1896 and 
of this association from 


organized 


com- 


years 


from 


Since 


work 


been re- 


associa- 
treasurer 
1900. 


served as 


1896 to 


His active participation, particularly 
in the entertainment features of the 
four conventions held by the Ameri- 
can Foundrymen’s association in Phila- 
delphia, 1896, 1907, 1919 and 1927, 
brought him into contact with 
thousands of foundrymen from all 
over the country, all of whom hold 
him in high esteem. 


National Air Filter Co., 1805 Foster 
avenue, Chicago, has been merged with 
the Reed Air Filter Co., Louisville, Ky. 
The headquarters of the company will 
be in Louisville. 









Refractory Corporation 
Is Organized 

Walnut 
organized to 


Covell Corp., 1600 street, 
Philadelphia, been 
provide a new form of refractory con- 
struction which involves fire brick 
with lugs that hold the brick apart and 
the openings are filled with a refrac- 
tory joint material projected into the 
joints by a cement gun. It is claimed 
that this method of construction can 
be applied to the linings of cupolas, 
open hearths, blast furnaces or any 
other units where refractory linings 
are used. The officers of the new cor- 
poration are: Charles E. Covell, for- 
merly of the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
president; Earl D. Covell and Morris 
Kind, president, Hercules Portland Ce- 
Co., Philadelphia, vice presi- 
dents; Arthur B. Murphy, secretary 
and treasurer. The directors include 
Harry L. Cox, Marion Steam Shovel 
Co., Marion, O.; William Fulton Kurtz, 
president, Colonial Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, and Earl L. Van Sciver, treas- 
urer, Van Sciver Corp., Philadelphia. 
A. P. Lee, for the past 7 years in 
charge of the foundry of William Sell- 
ers & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, and for- 
merly associated with Perkins Machine 
Co., Warren, Mass., Standard Foundry, 
Worcester, Mass., Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa., Pusey & Jones 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa., 
has been appointed manager of the 
ceramic and refractory division of 
the corporation. 


has 


ment 


Company Makes Changes 
in Personnel 


Several changes recently have been 
made in the officers and personnel of 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland. W. A. 
Rowe has been elected a director, vice 
president and treasurer of the com- 
Philip F. Smith has been made 
secretary of the 


Osborn 


pany. 
a director, assistant 
company and factory manager of the 
division. C. W. Titgemeyer 
elected 
charge of the brush 
R. W. Hisey 
tary of the company and factory man- 
ager of the division. John 
D. Wise has been appointed assistant 
manager of the machine divi- 
sion, E. F. Oyster chief engineer, 
Ralph B. assistant sales man- 
the and L. H. 
assistant man- 


brush 


has been vice president in 


division 


sales 


has been made _ secre- 


machine 
sales 


Jones 
ager of brush division 
Weber, 
ager. 

R. W. 
the machine 
Milford, Ind., in 


public school at 


advertising 


manager of 
born at 
attended 
After 


factory 
division, was 
1890 and 
Canton, O. 


Hisey, 
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Russell 
years as 
the com- 
with the 
to the 
made 


the Engine Co., 


for 5 


for 
O., 
tary to the 
pany, he became 
Osborn company as 
chief engineer. Later he 
assistant works manager. 

John D. Wise, assistant sales man- 
machine division, born at 
Miss., in 1895 and 
Mississippi Agricul- 


working 
Massillon, secre- 
secretary of 
connected 
secretary 

was 


ager was 
West Point, 


from 


was 


graduated 


JOHN D. WISE 
tural and Mechanical college, Stark- 
ville, Miss., in 1915. He worked sev- 
eral years for Robbins & Myers Co. 
at Springfield, O., and then became 
connected with the Osborn company 
in 1919 as assistant to M. W. Zeman, 
manager. In 1921-22 he was 
superintendent of the foundry labora- 
tory, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill., but returned to the Osborn com- 
pany in 1922. 
E. F. Oyster, 
born in Alliance, 
connected with the Alliance Ma- 
Co., Alliance, O., for 12 years 
then connected with the 
Mfg. Co. as chief draftsman. 
mechanical 


sales 


was 


He 


chief engineer, 
O., in 1883. 
was 
chine 
and 
Osborn 


became 


Later he was made engi- 


neer, 


Buys Western Company 


York, 
the 


The 
has 
Acetylene 
ated 


Prest-O-Lite Co., New 
acquired the business of 
Products Co. which oper- 
two plants located at 401 
Fast Buchanan street, Phoenix, Ariz. 
and another at 914 Texas street, 
El Paso, Tex. Everett R. Kirkland is 
superintendent of the Phoenix plant 
and Carl F. Chesak is superintendent 
of the El Paso plant. R. G. Daggert, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, 
is the district superintendent. 


one 


Belgian Society Issues 


New Bulletin 
The Syndicat General des Fondeur 
de Belgique, the organization of whi 
192 


pul 


was announced in the Sept. 1, 
issue of THE FOUNDRY, now is 
lishing a monthly bulletin which star‘ 
ed with the January number. Th 
bulletin is published in 
with the Association Technique d 
Fonderie de Belgique. The publicatic 
contains articles covering the activitic 
of the Belgian foundry industry 
general, and of the Syndicat in par 
ticular. There are articles ri 
lating to foundry practice. 


co-operati 


also 


Institute Expands 


The Gray Iron institute, Termina 
Tower building, Cleveland, Arthur J. 
Tuscany, manager, has elected th: 
following companies to membership in 
the organization: H. W. Clark Co., 
Mattoon, Ill.; East St. Louis Castings 
East St. Louis, [IIl.; Illinois 
Foundry Co., Springfield, Ill.; Na 
tional Foundry Co., Milwaukee; A. E 
Martin Foundry & Machine Co., Mil 
waukee; Semi Steel Casting Co., St 
Louis; Independence Stove & Furnace 
Co., Independence, Mo.; Virginia 
Foundry Co., Virginia, Minn.; La- 
Porte Foundry Co., LaPorte Ind.; 
Chambers, Bering, Quinlan Co., De- 
eatur, Ill.; Superior Castings Corp., 
Norwalk, Conn.; Smith & Caffrey Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Nortmann Duffke 
Co., Milwaukee; Wisconsin Gray Iron 
Foundry Co., Milwaukee, and Centr: 
Foundry & Machine Co., Wheeling 
W. Va. 


Co., 


Speaks to Foundrymen 


George A. Richardson, manager of 
the technical publicity department, 
and R. L. MacDonald, foundry expert 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., were speakers at the regular 
March meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Foundrymen’s association held in the 
Norse room of the Fort Pitt hotel, 
March 18. Mr. Richardson presented 
a paper describing a natural chromiun 
nickel bearing pig iron made by tl 
Bethlehem company, and _ illustrated 
talk with lantern 


his slides. 


Chicago Group Meets 


C. J. Freund, Falk Corp., Milwauke: 
chairman of the training 
committee of the Foundry 
men’s association, addressed the Marc! 
meeting of the Chicago Foundrymen 
club March 7. His subject was “A; 
Training in the Found! 


apprentice 
American 


prentice 
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Obituary 











Fred H. Jarm, for the past ten years 
chief chemist and metallurgist for the 
Hubbard Steel Foundry, East Chi- 
cago, Ind., died March 7. Mr. Jarm 
was born Jan. 10, 1882, at Chicago. 
He started his business career with 
Chas. C. Kawin Co., Chicago, about 
1906. After leaving this firm he be- 
came connected with the Farrell 
Foundry Co., now the Farrell-Birming- 
ham Co., Ansonia, Conn. He served 
during the war and in 1918 became 
connected with the Hubbard Steel 
Foundry. 

William Sheldon Dewing, founder 
of the Kalamazoo Stove Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and until a short time 
ago its president, died recently. He 
was 83 years old. 


Charles Ahrens, superintendent, 
Bowler Foundry Co., Cleveland, died 
March 3, from burns sustained when a 
stove exploded in his home earlier in 
the day. He was 67 years of age. 


John W. Hayes, president of the 
Hayes-Custer Stove & Furnace Co., 
Bloomington, Ill., died at his home in 
Bloomington on March 14. He had 
been president of the firm since its 
organization in 1886. 


Walter C. Arthurs, president and di- 
rector, Mount Vernon Car Mfg. Co., 
Mount Vernon, IIl., died recently. He 
was a director of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ association, Chicago, and also 
of the Association of Manufacturers of 
Chilled Car Wheels. 


Mrs. Eleanore Clark Wooster, pro- 
prietor of the Stamford Pattern & 
Model Works, Stamford, Conn., died 
March 14 at her home in Stamford, 
aged 49 years. 


Hal C. Belville, former president and 
director of the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., Granite City, Ill, and more re- 
cently vice president of the Rothaker 
Film Co., St. Louis, died Feb. 25, aged 
42. He had been ill for some time. 


Edward Lupton, president of David 
Lupton & Sons, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of steel products, died at his 
home in Jenkintown on Feb. 21. He 
was a past president of the Builders 
Exchange of Philadelphia and was 
third vice president of the Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Association 
of America. He was 63 years old. 


W. D. Uptegraff, chairman of the 
board of directors, Union Switch & 
Signal Co., Pittsburgh, and a director 
of the Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
Pittsburgh, died recently at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., at an age of 65 years. 
He had been connected with the West- 
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inghouse company for almost 50 years 
and was financial and business agent 
of the late George Westinghouse from 
1896 until his death in 1914. 

Alexander A. Adamson, aged 72, 
president of the Akron Machine Co., 
Akron, O., producer of castings and 
manufacturer of patterns and hy- 
draulic presses for the rubber indus- 
try, died at his home in Highland 
Spring, Akron, O., _ recently. He 
started his business career in Akron 
as a partner in a general machine 
shop in 1900, under the name of 
Adamson & Dennead. This firm later 
became the Adamson Machine Co. 

Lane Johnson, chief engineer, United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died at his home in Ingram, 
Pa., March 2. He was 52 years old. 
Mr. Johnson was a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., and prior to his 
connection with the United company 
had a wide experience in an engineer- 
ing capacity through his affiliation 
with a number of large steel and en- 
gineering companies. 

Jesse J. Bowen, district sales en- 
gineer, Pangborn Corp., died at his 
home in Rochester, N. Y., recently, 
aged 57 years. Mr. Bowen was the 
first field representative of the Pang- 
born Corp., having joined the organi- 
zation, Jan. 1, 1906. In his early days 
Mr. Bowen was a journeyman molder. 
He was well known in the foundry in- 
dustry having at various times repre- 
sented the Pangborn Corp. in New 
England, Illinois, Wisconsin, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Canada. 


Exhibits To Show New 


Foundry Equipment 
(Concluded from Page 290) 


will be L. E. Dickson, J. J. Duffy, G. D. Carle 
ton and Tremayne Hayden. 

STANDARD SILICA CO., Chicago—A line 
of sandblast sands, core sand, furnace bottom 
and steel molding sands and silica washes will 
be shown. The company will be represented by 
A. C. Goodnow and R. W. McCandlish. 

STERLING WHEELBARROW CO., Milwau- 
kee—This company will show steel flasks, foundry 
wheelbarrows and other foundry specialties and 
will be represented by H. H. Baker, R. F. 
Jordan, J. J. Coyne, O. E. Steep, J. M. Dickson, 
G. H. Lambkin, J. A. Patterson, H. J. Felsburg, 
Ray Hunter and J. A. Morrissey. 


STONE PATTERN MOUNT CO., Bloomfield, 
N. J. Match plates, squeezer plates, pattern 
mounts, etc. will be shown by C. W. Quast. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORP., Chicago—Core 
oils and cores made with these oils, foundry 
facings, pneumatic tool lubricants, lubricants 
for other foundry machinery, core oven con- 
veyors, monorails and other equipment will be 
featured by this company. Those in attendance 
will be Nelson V. Joyce, E. S. Burns, E. M. 
McQuillen, John Purvis Jr., James E. McCrum- 
mey, S. F. Musselman, E. F. Muther Jr. and 
Thomas E. Kennefick. 

SWARTWOUT CO., Cleveland—A standard 
core oven will be shown at the booth of this 





company. Representatives will be C. F. Mayer, 
C. T. Pimsner, P. Kuehne and George S. Mont- 
gomery. 


T 


TABOR MFG. CO., Philadelphia—Molding ma- 
chines including several new types will be fea- 
tured by this company. The representatives will 
be Wilfred Lewis, F. R. Wallace, Robert M. 
Maull, J. Horace Coleman, H. W. Impey, William 
E. Sewell, T. L. Sumner and P. J. Shire. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Cleveland—This com- 
pany will show alloy steel flasks, bottom boards, 
core plates, boxes, platforms and other supplies. 
G. F. Sparks, H. W. Jencks, N. C. Ferreri, 
F. J. Viaskamp, G. E. Madden, C. H. Watt, 
A. L. Abrahams, F. D. Winslow, H. A. Beattie 
and J. Skove will be in charge of the display. 


W. S. TYLER CO., Cleveland—This company 
will show photographs and samples of reclaimed 
sand, reclaiming equipment, a testing sieve 
shaker, screen scale testing sieve and samples 
of woven wire cloth suitable for foundry use. 
M. D. Pugh, P. B. Buchanan and J. H. Jackson 
will be in charge. 

U 


UNITED COMPOUND CO., Buffalo—Vent 
wax and cores showing the use of that mate- 
rial will be shown. Pattern wax also will be 
included in the display. The representatives 
will be William F. Bradley and Leslie F. Leney. 

UNITED STATES ELECTRICAL TOOL CO., 
Cincinnati—This company will exhibit its line of 
stationary and portable grinders. 

UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CoO., Saginew, 
Mich.—Plumbago, core washes and other graph- 
ite products will be shown by this company. The 
representatives will be J. G. Drought, R. A. 
Corrigan, R. A. Nauer and O. R. Miller. 


W 


WADSWORTH CORE MACHINE & EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Akron, O.—Steel reinforced core 
and bottom plates, sand and core testing equip- 
ment, and equipment for a special method of 
molding will be shown by this company. The 
representatives will be George H. Wadsworth 
and M. C. Sammons. 

F. H. WHEELER MFG. CO., Chicago—A line 
of leather, asbestos, and fire proof duck wear 
ing apparel for industrial use will be shown by 
this company. 

WHITING CORP., Harvey, Ill.—Photographs, 
drawings, and miscellaneous equipment will be 
shown at the booth of this company. J. H. 
Whiting, T. F. Hammond, A. H. McDougal, 
M. J. Evans, R. E. Prussing and R. H. Moore 
will be in attendance. 

WILLSON PRODUCTS INC., Reading, Pa— 
This company will exhibit a line of safety 
equipment for industrial use. 

G. H. WILLIAMS CO., Erie, Pa.—A foundry 
bucket model operating on sa miniature over- 
head crane and a new type of heating torch 
will be shown by this company. The exhibit 
will be in charge of C. F. Weiblen, T. D. Hart 
er and W. C. Swalley. 


Y 


YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn 
—A line of hoists and industrial truck equip- 
ment will feature the display of this company. 

YOUNG BROTHERS CO., Detroit—Industrial 
oven equipment will be shown at the booth of 
this company. 


Z 


ZANESVILLE SAND CO., Zanesville, O.— 
Samples of molding sand for malleable, gray 
iron, brass and aluminum castings and speci- 
men castings produced in these sands will be 
shown. The display will be in charge of F. G. 
Flegal and Harry M. Flegal. 
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What the Foundries Are Doing 


Reflecting the Activities of the Gray Iron, Malleable, Steel and Brass Shops 





Dayton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, O., is 


building an addition to its Ironton, O., plant. 


L. R. Zifferer 
plant at 


is erecting a new malleable 

Columbia, Pa. 

A. J. Spencer Foundry & Machine Works, 
Dwight, Ill., had filed a voluntary petition of 
bankruptcy with the United States district court. 

Erie Malleable Iron Co., Erie, Pa., has opened 
a branch at 701 Thrower building, Atlanta, Ga., 
with E. E. Dawes as district manager. 
Algonac, Mich., 
Foundry Co 


castings 


Algonac Brass Foundry, has 
changed its name to Algonac 
W. E. Warner is president. 

Rome Electric Range Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
is installing machinery in the plant it recently 
built at Huntsville. (Noted Dec. 15). 

General Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, 
has started work on the main foundry building 
of the new company. (Noted March 1). 

Buckeye Foundry Co., Overpeck, O., suffered 
fire damage March 9. Owners of the company 
are Oscar Eberhart, Louis Hurm and John May. 

Lycoming Mfg. Corp., Williamsport has 
let the contract for structural steel for a build- 
ing to Belmont Iron Works. 

The United Engineering & Foundry Co. has 
moved its foundry department from the Frenk- 
Kneeland plant in Pittsburgh to Youngstown, O. 

Enterprise Foundry Co., 320 Fremont street, 
San Francisco, is considering rebuilding the 
part of its plant recently destroyed by fire. 
& Machine Co 

increasing its 


Pa., 


Pa., 


Foundry, Furnace 


Ind ; 


Decatur 
Decatur, 
capacity 

Cc. & G. 
Kentucky 


gradually is 


1026 


Pattern Works, 
purchased 


Foundry & 


avenue, Indianapolis, has 


the United Brass Works, Jones and Harding 
streets. 

Paragon Die Casting Co., 3225 Ravenswood 
avenue, Chicago, has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital by Frank Lannert, R. J. Scott 


and Joseph Huska. 


Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy, Pa., manufac- 
turer of farming implements, is considering 
merging with foundries in New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania 

France Foundry & Machine Co., Toledo, O 
is remodeling its gray iron shop and building 
an addition to care for production and light 
jobbing work 


Federal Mogul has established 


division, to be 


Corp., Detroit, 


a die casting housed eventually 


in the 25,000-square foot addition being built 
to plant No. 1 in Detroit. 
Fox Furnace Co., 206 Washington avenue, 


Elyria, O., plans the construction of a 1-story 


addition to its foundry and plant, 101 x 119 
feet 

National Sash Weight Corp., 200 Key High- 
way, Baltimore, incorporated recently will 
manufacture sash weights, counter and elevator 
weights, etc. Nothing definite has been de- 
cided about buildings as yet. (Noted March 15). 


Board of education, Cleveland, F. S. Hogan 
director, has awarded the contract for the 
construction of a foundry and trade school, to 


H. F 


Landon 


Edgewater drive 
North Tonawanda, N. Y 
l-story 


Jurgens, 15430 
Radiator Co., 
construction of a 


plans the building, 


188 x 250 feet, to be used as a shop and ware- 
house 

City Pattern Works, 1145 Harper avenue, 
Detroit, Fred J. Coulton secretary, plans the 


314 


construction of a 1 and 2-story plant addition 


and alterations. 

The Michigan Valve & 
has been incorporated with 5000 shares no 
value stock to engage in a general foundry and 
metal manufacturing business. 

104 North Solvay 
con- 


Foundry Co., Detroit, 


par 


Johnson & Jennings Co., 
avenue, Detroit, has awarded the general 
for the construction of a foundry to 
& McKinistrie, Detroit. 

Wisconsin Gray Iron Foundry Co., Thirty- 
ninth avenue and Burnham street, West Mil- 
waukee, is building a foundry addition and 
some alterations for greater capacity. 

Dominion Radiator & Boiler Co., 1322 Duf- 
ferin street, Toronto, Ont., has taken a permit 


for the erection of a cupola building and other 
Construction work is 


tract 
Bennage 


making 


additions to its plant. 
under 
Central Pattern & Foundry 
Sacramento avenue, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated by Good, Childs, Bobb & Westcott, 
231 South La Salle street, to engage in a gen- 
eral foundry and machine shop business. 
Rundle Mfg. Co., Twenty-seventh street 
Cleveland avenue, Milwaukee, has awarded 
the contract for concrete reinforcing bars for 
a foundry and enameling building at Camden, 
N. J., to Taylor, Davis Inc. (Noted March 1.) 


Malden Bronze has 
been incorporated with 5000 shares no par value 
stock to ornamental 


bronze, etc., 


way. 
Co.. 3737 South 


and 


Foundries Inc., Boston, 


manufacture’ statuary, 


by Charles V. S. Pau! 722 Common- 


wealth avenue 
The Erie Foundry Co., Erie Pa., has bought 
from the Beaudry Co. Inc., Boston, its line of 


motor-driven air hammers. The purchaser plans 


to develop and enlarge the line to 2500 pounds 
capacity 

= 
manufacture bronze, 
The 


and is not in the 


Syracuse Bronze Co., Syracuse incor- 


will brass 


porated recently, 


and aluminum castings company has 


rented a plant market for 
equipment 


Works, 
Calif., plans the constructior 


machinery or 


Peerless Iron Second and C streets 


West Sacramento, 


of a l-story plant including a machine shop 
56 x 96 feet; pattern shop, 30 x 40 feet and 
foundry, 52 x 64 feet. 

Eckman & Anderson Foundry & Machine Co., 
Sterling and Larue streets, Streator, Ill, has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by H. R 
Hoffman, M. W. Eckman and W. R. Anderson 
to do general foundry and machine work 

Maynard Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee, has 
started work on a shop addition, 120 x 600 feet 
The new addition will cost about $200,000 in- 
cluding the necessary equipment Frank J 
Wabiszewski is general manager. 

Hubley Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa has com- 


office building 


the plans for an 


pleted the construction of an 


working on addi- 


that 


and now is 


tion to its foundry will give additional 


space for 40 molders 


J. C. Barrett Co., 516 Asylum street, Hartford 
Conn., manufacturer of metal patterns, etc., 
has acquired a two acre tract of land at Elm- 
wood, Conn., and plans the construction of a 
2-story plant, 40 x 100 feet. The new plant 
will cost about $40,000 with equipment 

Eagle Bronze Works, 10 East Bleecker street, 


Mount Vernon, N. Y., soon will take bids on a 


contract for an addition to cost about 


The contract 


general 


$45,000 also includes improve- 


ments to the present plant. G. M. Bartlett, 103 
Park avenue, New York is the architect. 


King Metal Products, Anniston, Ala., has been 


incorporated with $25,000 capital to manufac- 
ture various kinds of steel castings by T. C. 
King president and general manager. The 


company will be located on the site of the old 
National Forge Co., South Anniston. 

Western Implement Mfg. Co. Ltd., Calgary 
Alta., has been incorporated with $250,000 capi- 
tal by Percy L. Sanford, Alexander H. Everett. 
James Chambers and others all of Calgary., to 
manufacture and deal in machines, tools, etc., 
and to carry on the business of 
and metal worker. 


Pittsburgh Gray 


iron founder, 


Iron Foundry Co., South 
and Walker streets, Pittsburgh, is completing 
plans for a one-story addition, 35 x 150 feet. 
The cost of the new addition and equipment is 
approximately $70,000. Hunting, David & Dun- 
are the 


nells, Century building, Pittsburgh, 
architects and engineers. ° 

National Bronze & Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, J. H. Shafner, president, has started 
the erection of an addition to its plant that 
will increase the present capacity 50 per cent 
Equipment has been purchased but more will 


be required before the new building is entirely 


utilized. 


Detroit Alloy Steel Co., Detroit, recently 
formed by Hugh Martin, head of the Detroit 
Gray Iron Foundry Co., 6403 Wright street 
Detroit, has established a plant at the foot of 
Iron street to manufacture alloy steel products 
die castings, etc., Harry H. Wyatt is secretary 
and treasurer. 

Allied Die Casting Corp., Long Island City 
N. Y., has taken a 21-year lease on a proposed 
i-story concrete factory, to be erected by 
Shampan & Shampan, architects, on a 100 x 
180-foot site extending from the northeast 
corner of Forty-third avenue and Thirty-eighth 
street to Thirty-ninth street The proposed 
building will cost approximately $400,000 and 
will contain 75.000 square feet 

Winnipeg Brass & Fixture C Winnipeg 
Man., changed its name to Winnipeg trass 
Ltd The company which was established 
as a partnership in 1910 continued to operate 


under this arrangement until May 1, 1928 wher 


it was incorporated A. G. Burtor president 
and general manager, A. E. Garbut. vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent, and C. I 


Williams is secretary. 


Foundry business among the cast iron toy 


Lancaster, Pa., district 
that active in the 
Hard- 


Castings 


manufacturers in the 
The 
of cast 


is good plants are 


production iron toys are U. S 


Columbia, Pa.: Gray Iron 
Joy, Pa.: Susquehanna 
Wrightsville 


and the 


ware Co., 
Co., Mt 
Wrightsville, Pa.; 
Wrightsville, Pa., 
Co., Lancaster, Pa 
The Krone-Sebek Die 
664-66 West Austin 
quadrupled its plant 


Castings Co., 
Hardware Co 
Andes Foundry 
Mfg. Ce 


Chicago has 


Casting & 
avenue, 
through the 


Fiel Mfg 


headquarters 


purchase of the former plant of the 


Co., West Forty-seventh street and Richmond 
avenue, Chicago. The new property consists of 
a one and two-story building covering ground 
100 x 300 feet and containing 54,000 square 
feet of working space. The company manufac- 


tures radio and automotive equipment and die 


castings for dies for ornamental equipment, as 


well as brass and aluminum castings 


1929 
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